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by Amy Sandberg-Pickell 


magine the recurring dream of the high school basket- 
ball star who, having led her team to an undefeated 
season on the wings of her feather-touch jump shot, 
reaches the championship game and, with two sec- 
onds remaining and her team behind by one point... 
lets fly an air ball. 

She replays her botched opportunity for glory over 
and over in restless, sleepless nights. She fears that the 
athletic scholarship she has trained so long and hard 

for has been lost with one missed shot. Her angst is a 
popular image, often portrayed in books and films of 
heroism gone awry. Now imagine another high school stu- 
dent, also obsessed with a recurring dream, only his is the 
dream of the missed math question on his SAT exam. Like 
the basketball star, he replays his missed opportunity in 
his dream. If only he’d carried the four or factored the 
eight...the glory of a perfect 800 score would have been 
his and his dreams would have been filled with serene vi- 
sions of “‘Ivy’’ covered walls. This is not such a popular 
image, but—for many of the 63 high school students who 
attended GW’s Summer Scholar Program this year—it is 
a very possible one. 

The students, high school juniors and seniors represent- 
ing 21 states and the District of Columbia, assembled on 
campus last June for a five-week preview of the rigor and 
richness of their college years. These gifted students, part 
of a program that GW has hosted for the past 20 sum- 
mers, are expected to carry the full summer session course 
load (2 courses) and compete on the same grading scale as 
college classmates two to five years their senior. Their 
professors display no partiality toward these students and 
they seem to require none; such is the adrenaline level of 
these college pre-mees. Asst. Prof. of Political Science 
Stephanie Larson, who taught nine of these scholars in 
her American government class last summer, said that it 
was the best class she has ever taught—due in large part, 
she believes, to the scholars. ‘‘They were hard working, 
always attended class and were generally more interested 
in the material than the older students,” says Larson. She 
was particularly impressed by their independent thinking 
and the level of maturity they displayed. 

Larson tells the story of having mentioned during one 
class that GW has videos on the subject matter being cov- 
ered in class. A few days afterward she encountered 
(much to her delight) two summer scholars in the Media 
Resource Center checking out the videos she had men- 
tioned but “‘had in no way assigned....This type of self- 
initiative on the part of students can set the tone for a 
class.’’ Although she admits ‘‘the scholars were a bit def- 
erential at first, they were not especially naive, and be- 
cause they were participatory, the rest of the class became 
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more so.” Larson expressed her hope that GW continue 
to attract more students of this caliber. 

B. J. Moreland, an assistant dean in charge of non-de- 
gree students, classified two types of students who attend 
the Scholars Program. ‘‘There are those coming here to 
get a head start on college, who want to embellish their 
high-school records so as to demonstrate their potential as 
serious students to the colleges to which they intend to ap- 
ply,” Moreland says. 

“Then there is the second type,” she continues, ‘‘also 
good students, but who had open agendas for the summer 
and are attracted to the prospect of spending five weeks in 
D.C. exploring and studying on their own.” 

It is the ‘‘type As” whose presence is most pervasive. 
They are not the precocious type like Alex P. Keaton of 
TV’s ‘‘Family Ties” nor are they the insolent Ferris Buel- 
ler type. These students are motored by self-confidence, 
and justifiably so. Forty-eight of the scholars received full 
scholarships from GW based on their high school grade 
point averages and standardized test scores, which were 
considerably above the national average. Their career as- 
pirations are no less impressive; they include fields rang- 
ing from socio-anthropology to nuclear physics. 

And then there is Jessie Hildahl, who has spent two 
consecutive summers in the program. She attends a small, 
private high school in Bangor, Maine, that does not offer 
many classes in specialized disciplines. She saw GW’s pro- 
gram as a means of broadening her curriculum. Here she 
has studied philosophy, religion, psychology and socio- 
logy. When asked how she will parlay this social science 
background into a career she answered (as if it were the 


Summer scholars Jessica Hildahl of Brewer, Maine, and 
Jonathan Paul of Kenmore, New York. 
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natural next step) that she wants to attend the Air Force 
Academy and there train to be a pilot. Jessie speaks of her 
vision in a self-assured way that nonetheless lacks the ag- 
gressive edge that a woman 20 years ago might have 
adopted. 

When inspected at close range, these ostensibly confi- 
dent teenagers embody all the paradoxes of young adult- 
hood. The mental acuity that brought them here has yet to 
be harnessed into the sagacity of the seasoned college stu- 
dent. Their unbridaled passion for knowledge precedes 
them. For several, this summer was a first opportunity to 
explore independence away from home, an exhilarating 
but simultaneously frightening feeling—and one that ex- 
plains the bustle around the Madison Hall mail boxes at 
delivery time and the near inhalation of letters from 
home. 

Dean Moreland considers that learning to live in a 
group situation is the most difficult adjustment the stu- 
dents must make. Jonathan Paul, a student from Ken- 
more, N.Y., described his impressions of the first days in 
the dorm as ‘‘weird....We all started with a clean slate 
and then friends rotated as people got to know each 
other.” Some reached out for the first friendly smile while 
others sat back to assess the strangers with whom they 
would eat, debate and pull ‘‘all-nighters’’ for the next five 
weeks. 

Laurie Schive, a resident assistant for this year’s pro- 
gram and a former summer scholar (1984) found that the 
students had difficulty setting priorities, when faced with 
adjusting to new roommates and living routines and accli- 
matizing themselves to D.C. And, ‘“‘reality sets in after 
mid-terms when exams are returned with B and C 
marks,” says Michael O’Leary, the GW admissions rep- 
resentative in charge of recruiting for the program. “‘It’s a 
shock to these students who are accustomed to getting As 
in high school.” 

It is easy to overlook the fact that these students are not 
here exclusively for the sake of academics. Washington 
offers a cornucopia of non-academic learning resources 
for the engaged mind. Knowing this, Dean Moreland and 
her staff planned activities to introduce the students to the 
Washington scene. Events included an evening at the Ken- 
nedy Center to see the American Ballet Theatre perform, 
a boat ride to Mount Vernon and the obligatory bus tour 
around town. 

The students themselves found no shortage of outside 
diversions, making their way, in turn, to hip Dupont Cir- 
cle, ethnic Adams Morgan and politically-intoxicating 
Capitol Hill. During the Iran-Contra hearings a group 
trekked to the Hill at 3:30 am to stake out a place in line 
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Convocation-Fall 1987 


The scene: A warm and 
hazy September 11 
morning, in the courtyard 
of the Academic Center... 
the university in 
microcosm, represented by 
its many faces. 


Clockwise from top left: 


John R. Manning, BSE 
67, JD °71, president of 
the General Alumni 
Association—who brought 
greetings to students from 
alumni; 


Keith L. Pettigrew, BA 
87, a member of Vice 
President French’s staff— 
who read a poem he wrote 
especially for the 
occasion; 


Lloyd H. Elliott, president 
of the university; 


Imelda Briones Aycud, 
recipient of a GW-Barry 
Manilow scholarship— 
who sang a selection from 
Barber; 


Jerlys Thompson, 
president of the GW Black 
People’s Union and 
convocation MC; 


Adam Freedman, GW 
Student Association 
president; 


Oliver T. Carr Jr., 
convocation speaker; 


Lilien Robinson, BA °62, 
MA 65, art professor/ 
chair of GW’s art 
department and chair of 
the executive committee of 
the faculty senate—who 
brought the faculty’s 
welcome to all new 
students. 


The theme: ‘‘Washington, 
the City: Celebrating Our 
Community, ” clearly 
struck a responsive chord 
among all those 
assembled, for city and 
university are integrally 
related. President Elliott 
noted that “‘this great city 
and this aspiring university 
have found an expanding 
common concern. 
Increasingly, each 
strengthens the other,” he 
said. 


Trustee Carr also 
emphasized this sense of 
partnership. ‘‘Like the 
city,” he said, “the 
university is undergoing a 
dramatic change.... There 
is a pervasive feeling of 
new-found energy. Like 
the city, the university is 
emerging as a significant 
force in the region and the 
nation. ” 


On that high note, and 
amid equally high hopes 
for accomplishments both 
great and small, a new 
academic year began. 


Creme de la Creme 


Six of the District of Columbia’s top high 
school students chose GW this fall, enrolling in 
the class of ’91. The students, entering the uni- 
versity under the auspices of GW’s Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program, graduated either 
first or second in their classes. Shown in the 
photo above are: Yvonne Gray (center fore- 
ground), salutatorian at Holy Spirit High 
School; (second row, from left) Althea Evans, 
valedictorian at Anacostia High School, and 
Narda Newby, valedictorian at All Saints High 


School; (back row, from left) Julie Reed, vale- 
dictorian at McKinley High School, Marsha 
Anderson, salutatorian at Anacostia High 
School, and Valerie Littlejohn, salutatorian at 
Eastern High School. The EOP was initiated 
in 1969 to provide support in higher education 
for minority and other Washington residents 
who would not otherwise have the financial 
resources to attend GW; since its inception, the 
program has furnished financial, academic and 
social support for close to 1,000 students. 


Assistant Vice President for 


University Relations is Named 


A national search culminated this summer with 
the selection of Dina Dorich as the new assistant 
vice president for university relations. Dorich, 
who for the past three years was director of pub- 
lic relations at Trinity University in San An- 
tonio, Texas, assumed her new responsibilities 
Sept. 1. 

“Ms. Dorich has received national recogni- 
tion for her achievements in educational public 
relations and communications. We are delighted 
to have her leadership in our program,” said 
Vice President for Development and University 
Relations Michael J. Worth, in announcing 
Dorich’s appointment. 

As assistant vice president, Dorich directs the 
Office of University Relations. The office coor- 
dinates GW’s media relations and provides news, 
information, advertising and publications serv- 
ices for the university. [The GW Times is a prod- 
uct of the office, which was known until July 
1987 as the Office of News and Public Affairs.] 

While at Trinity University, Dorich signifi- 
cantly increased the institution’s national visibil- 
ity—gaining recognition for the school through 
her innovative public relations programs. Her 
Trinity program won a 1987 gold medal award 
from the Council for Advancement and Sup- 
port of Education (CASE). Before going to 
Trinity, Dorich was director of public relations 
at Gettysburg College in Pennsylvania (1979- 
1984), at Schenectady Community College in 
New York (1975-1979) and at West Virginia 
Northern Community College (1972-1975). 

On arriving at GW, Dorich expressed some of 
her goals for her tenure here. “GW is an im- 
pressive institution and one that is moving 
steadily higher in the ranks of major private 
universities,’’ Dorich said. ‘‘In University Rela- 
tions,” she added, ‘‘we need to continue to 
strengthen our programs so that we can effec- 
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tively communicate the university’s mission and 
its achievements nationwide.”’ 

A graduate of West Liberty State College in 
West Virginia, Dorich also attended Kent State 
University, where she earned a master’s degree 
and pursued doctoral studies. In addition to her 
more than 15 years’ experience in higher educa- 
tion public relations management, Dorich also 
has held teaching positions in secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning. 

Dorich has been active at the national level in 
CASE, most recently having chaired the 1986 In- 
stitutional Relations program at the National 
Assembly. She also is a member of Women in 
Communications, Inc., the Public Relations 
Society of America and the National Association 
of Female Executives. 


Lynn George Retires as 
Women’s Athletic Director 


An era in GW women’s athletics came to a close 
late this summer when Women’s Athletic Direc- 
tor Lynn George retired after 12 years as the pro- 
gram’s leader. Women’s athletic director since 
the program’s inception in 1975, she had over- 
seen the growth of the department from a small, 
locally based program to one that is now a 
member of the highly competitive NCAA Divi- 
sion I. 

During George’s tenure, GW female squads 
won an Atlantic Ten Conference championship 
(tennis) and competed in national championship 
events in badminton and crew. In her years at the 
helm, 12 female student-athletes earned All- 
America recognition while in a GW uniform, 
and one earned an NCAA postgraduate scholar- 
ship. 

Always interested in the academic as well as 
athletic accomplishments of her student-ath- 
letes, George was instrumental in the creation 
two years ago of an academic support program— 
during which time the department’s student- 
athletes earned a 3.0 or better grade point 
average. 

George, who holds three GW degrees (BS ’48, 
MAE ’52, APC ’61), was a four-sport letterwin- 
ner as a Colonial undergraduate. After earning 
her master’s degree, she taught in the District of 
Columbia public schools and served as an officer 
in the U.S. Navy before returning to GW as a 
professor in the Department of Human Kinetics 
and Leisure Studies. 

The recipient of a GAA Service Award and a 
George Washington Award, George has been 
active in professional organizations. President 
Elliott took note of her importance to the uni- 
versity, commenting upon her retirement that 
“the university is indebted to Lynn George for 
her guidance and leadership in developing our 
women’s athletic program and in providing each 
student the opportunity to develop her abilities 
to the fullest, while at the same time excelling in 
the academic arena.” 

The tradition of strong leadership begun by 
George is likely to continue under her protege, 
Mary Jo Warner, who has been appointed to the 
position. Warner, who has been assistant wom- 
en’s athletic director since 1977, also replaces 
George in another notable slot—that of being 
the only female Division I athletic director in the 
Washington area; she is one of just a handful of 
women nationally to head a collegiate athletic 
program. 

Warner received an undergraduate degree in 
physical education and an MA in exercise science 
from Western Michigan University. She holds a 
second master’s degree in health-fitness manage- 


ment from American University. She was listed 
in Outstanding Young Women in America in 
1983 and is the GW corporate representative to 
the American Association of University Women. 
—Rhea Farberman 


Lynn George 


New Women’s Athletic Director Mary Jo 
Warner 


Benjamin Franklin University 


Merges with GW 


Benjamin Franklin University, an institution 
that trained Washington accountants for more 
than 50 years, closed its doors permanently on 
Aug. 31, 1987. Victim primarily of changing ac- 
creditation requirements, BFU officials last 
March had initiated merger talks with GW. 
Their objectives were to find a way to close out 
the institution’s distinguished history with digni- 
ty while finding a place where at least some of 
their students could complete their educations. 
The arrangement that resulted accomplished 
both aims. 

On Aug. 17, GW officials announced that an 
agreement had been signed merging BFU into 
GW, effective Aug. 31. Under the agreement, 
BFU transferred all its assets to GW. (The trans- 
fer did not include the building which housed 
Benjamin Franklin University, at 1100 16th St., 
NW.) 

The agreement also stipulated that all BFU 
student undergraduate and graduate students 
who meet GW admissions requirements would 
be admitted to GW’s School of Government and 


Business Administration; this fall, 79 former 
BFU undergraduates were admitted to GW. 

Recognizing the tuition difference between 
the two schools, GW is providing substantial as- 
sistance to defray the additional tuition expense 
of the transferring students. 

The circumstances leading to the merger re- 
sulted from new requirements by state account- 
ancy boards in Virginia and Maryland that 
would have prevented BFU students from taking 
the certified public accountancy exam. As a 
single-discipline school, Ben Franklin did not 
have the academic accreditation required by the 
two states. And, although the District of Colum- 
bia accountancy board did not change its ac- 
creditation requirements, BFU officials felt the 
standards of all three jurisdictions needed to be 
met so that its graduates could continue to be 
employed in all three. 

Benjamin Franklin University was founded in 
1925 by the late John Thomas Kennedy, who 
was a law school graduate of GW. 
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Kaufman Leaves GW 


Ronald P. Kaufman, MD, vice president for 
medical affairs and executive dean of the GW 
Medical Center, left GW Sept. 1 after 17 years of 
service to the university. He has joined the Uni- 
versity of South Florida as vice president for 
health sciences. 

Commenting on Kaufman’s departure, Presi- 
dent Elliott said, ‘‘I am sorry to see Dr. Kaufman 
leave. During his 17 years of dedicated service to 


the university, he has contributed significantly to 
the success and development of the Medical Cen- 
ter, as well as to the training of physicians.” 

The Walter A. Bloedorn professor of admini- 
strative medicine until his departure, Kaufman 
came to GW in 1970 as medical director of the 
University Hospital. He served as dean for 
clinical affairs for several years before becoming 
vice president and executive dean. He has held 
several positions in professional organizations 
and currently is chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of Academic Health 
Centers; he is a past president of the American 
College of Physician Executives. 

L. Thompson Bowles, MD, PhD, professor of 
surgery and dean for academic affairs at the 
Medical Center, was named acting vice president 
for medical affairs and acting executive dean; he 
will serve in these capacities until a successor to 
Kaufman is chosen. Educated at Duke Universi- 
ty Medical School and active in numerous pro- 
fessional academic organizations, Bowles also 
will continue to serve as dean for academic af- 
fairs. 
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Who’s Confused? 


In the Summer 1987 issue you published a com- 
mentary on the Alabama textbook case (Smith, 
et al v. Board of School Commissioners) by 
Prof. Peter Caws, titled ‘Confused in Ala- 
bama.” Perhaps some of the confusion orig- 
inated with Prof. Caws....1 wonder if he has ac- 
tually read the transcript of the trial. 

Despite their common roots, humanities and 
humanism rightly or wrongly mean quite differ- 
ent things in today’s usage. The humanists them- 
selves have been kind enough to define their be- 
liefs explicitly in Humanist Manifestos I and II. 
Humanism teaches that: man is the highest au- 
thority in the universe; value is relative to man; 
there are no absolute morals; there is no trans- 
cendent power at work in the world; and a new 
code of situation ethics should be developed. 

As to the issue which was the crucial point of 
the trial, whether Secular Humanism, as it is 
commonly called, is indeed a religion, we can 
again go directly to the humanists. John Dewey, 
one of the founders of the American Humanist 
Association, often referred to the Humanist 
Manifesto of 1933 as the Religious Humanist 
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Manifesto. In his book A Common Faith (1934) 
Dewey promoted humanism as a religion. ‘‘Here 
are all the elements for a religious faith,’’ he 
wrote. “It remains to make it explicit and mili- 
tant.” 

“** 


Contrary to the common belief fostered by the 
news media, the Alabama plaintiffs made clear 
that they were not asking that their beliefs be im- 
posed on anyone. Simply stated, they wanted 
either textbooks that fairly represented the diver- 
sity of views held by Americans, or for the public 
schools to withdraw from values education en- 
tirely. 

The Supreme Court in Lemon v. Kurtzman 
(1971) defined permissible government conduct 
with respect to religious matters. Among other 
things, the ‘‘Lemon”’ test requires that govern- 
mental action have the effect of neither ad- 
vancing nor inhibiting religion. The result is a 
standard of strict neutrality, extending constitu- 
tional protection to every religious belief. Inhibi- 
tion of religion results when the tenets of only 
one faith are advanced, and when facts about 
other religions are regularly censored or ex- 
cluded from textbooks. This is what was hap- 
pening in Alabama. Indoctrination is another 
name for it. 

The long-term dangers of such a policy are 
clearly evident. History is full of examples. 
Because contrasting values systems were not per- 
mitted to be taught in Nazi Germany, children 
matured believing that their parents’ code of 
ethics was obsolete. Right and wrong became 
merely relative. It is happening today in the 
Soviet Union. Let it not happen here. 


Benjamin C. Cruickshanks, Jr., BME ’49 
Apalachin, N.Y. 


Ed. Note: On Aug. 26 a three-judge panel of 
the 11th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
unanimously that U.S. District Court Judge 

W. Brevard Hand erred in his March order 
declaring the textbooks in violation of the First 
Amendment ban on government establishment 
of religion. The appeals court order instructed 
Hand to dissolve his order banning the books. 
(The panel did not rule on the question of 
whether secular humanism is a religion, hold- 
ing that such a ruling was unnecessary because 
the parents had failed to prove that the schools 
were unconstitutionally promoting a religion.) 
The plaintiffs have announced their intention 
to appeal the August ruling. 


Alumni Mailbox reserves the right to edit any 
letter published. 


Former “First Mom” Joins Reunion 


Among those who turned out Sept. 19 to cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of the GW Reading 
Center’s After-School Program for Gifted 
Children was former first lady Rosalynn 
Carter, shown above left with Teresa Rawoot, 
JD ’82 (far right) and her children Damian and 
Sofia. Sofia is a student in the A fter-School 
Program, as was the Carter’s daughter, Amy, 
who participated in the program all four years 
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the Carters resided at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. At the celebration, Mrs. Carter praised 
the program and the benefits Amy had derived 
from it. Some 250 former program participants 
and their families, teachers, staff and friends 
were involved in the celebration, which was 
held at the Georgetown home of Mrs. Alfred 
Friendly—the site of the first meeting for the 
program 10 years earlier. 


Commentary: Perspective on Civic Disenchantment 


by Roderick S. French, GW Vice President 
for Academic Affairs 


We have recently passed through one of our 
periodic national traumas. A succession of dis- 
closures during the summer regarding the con- 
duct of government officials has produced a cri- 
sis of confidence, if not outright cynicism. Many 
are asking whether the concept of disinterested 
public service is now so eroded that private in- 
terests prevail over concern for the common 
good even among those in public service. There 
is widespread suspicion that one or another 
group is manipulating “the system’’ for its ex- 
clusive advantage and to the detriment of other 
constituencies. 

In response to this somber scene, the first 
thing to say to ourselves—and to our students 
who are particularly vulnerable to the moods of 
this city—is that GW has seen many scandals 
come and go. We have lived through many 
cycles of civic disenchantment. It is legitimate to 
take reassurance from this perspective of two 
centuries, not as a rationalization for corruption 
and deceit, but as a preface to the reaffirmation 
of our job of helping each generation to renew 
its commitment to making America work as a 
just and equitable society. 

It is clear that the stakes are going up in this 
game. History gives no guarantees of perpetuity 
to even the most powerful nations, certainly not 
to the durability of democratic institutions. 
Democracy requires at least two qualities in its 
citizens if it is to work. They must be informed; 
they must also have what political philosophers 
have called civic virtue. One dimension of this 
virtue, one way of measuring it, is in the quality 
of civic discourse. 

How do we talk with one another? How do we 
exchange and purvey the information that must 
be shared? How do we conduct the continuous 
argumentation that is indispensable to decision 
making in a pluralistic society? Democracies de- 
mand a quality of public communication dif- 
ferent from that in any other form of society. 
The presupposition of mutual respect implies 
candor and openness in all of our civic conversa- 


tions. We also demand a unique respect for the 
facts of actual experience, an empirical test fatal 
to merely rhetorical maneuvers. 

There is no institution better positioned than 
GW to take the lead in striving for excellence in 
public discourse. Think of the make-up of our 
student body and the roles they are certain to 
play in the future. Think of all the technologies 
of communication and information systems cur- 
rently employed in this institution. Think of the 
richness of disciplined knowledge that we have 
to contribute to the formation of both the skills 
and the morale of democratic public discourse. 

Education and democracy share one powerful 
conviction: confidence in the self-corrective 
powers of collective human intelligence. This 
frames the unique civic task of our institution. 
Our graduates should constitute a continuous 
stream of new citizens—not only well informed, 
not only capable of running the system, but also 
committed to the progressive improvement of 
the conduct of the public’s business. Our faculty 
members are mindful, I know, of the relation- 
ship between their particular teaching and re- 
search and the formation of a new citizenry. 

We cannot join those of our fellow citizens 
who blame ‘‘Washington’” for the nation’s 
troubles. Although autonomous in our academ- 
ic freedom—and nothing can be allowed to com- 
promise that status—we are nonetheless part of 
“Washington.” On any given day a dozen of 
our colleagues will be giving advice on the Hill or 
to high-level executive agency staff. Nor can we 
blame “the media” and let it go at that. On any 
given day, another dozen of our colleagues will 
be cited in print or will appear on radio or TV as 
expert analysts of current affairs. In any given 
year, we graduate hundreds of students who will 
become part of official Washington and scores 
of other students who will join the media. We 
are part of the Washington establishment. 

The critical thing is to play our part as a uni- 
versity. 


This commentary is based on Dr. French’s re- 
marks to the fall 1987 Faculty Assembly. 
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Two GW Deans Announce Resignation Plans 


Jerome A. Barron, dean of the National Law 
Center, and Norma Maine Loeser, dean of the 
School of Government and Business Admini- 
stration, have announced their intention to leave 
their positions as deans, effective at the end of 
the current academic year (June 30, 1988). Both 
Barron, who has been Law School dean for nine 
years, and Loeser, who has led SGBA for ten 
years, have been widely praised for the quality 
of leadership they have given their respective 
schools. The two deans have said they intend to 
remain with GW as full-time faculty members. 


To Market, To Market... 


To buy a hot car! A Fiero, that is. Under the 
theme ‘‘Hot Times, Easy Money,” GW’s Ad- 
vanced Advertising Campaign class in SGBA 
won the 1987 General Motors Intercollegiate 
Marketing Competition. One of 10 schools na- 
tionwide chosen to develop an ad campaign for 
GM’s Pontiac Fiero, GW claimed the $15,000 
first prize. Given a mythical $6 million budget, 
the students in Assoc. Prof. Lynda Maddox’s 
group created the theme and devised a musical 
jingle, TV commercials and special incentives to 
promote the car. After winning, the GW group 
traveled to Detroit to present their campaign in 
person to top GM executives, including Chair- 
man/CEO Roger Smith. 


Distinguished Alumni Scholars Program 


GW is making sure that the well-known quo- 
tation, ‘“You can’t go home again” does not ap- 
ply to some of the university’s most distin- 
guished alumni. Announced last fall by GW Vice 
President for Academic Affairs Roderick S. 
French, a new program brings distinguished 
alumni scholars ‘‘home’’ to the campus for a 
formal lecture and informal meetings with facul- 
ty and students. By the time you read this, the 
first two alumni-scholars—Michael Kammen, 
Cornell’s Newton C. Farr Professor of Amer- 
ican History and Culture, and Harden Marsden 
McConnell, Stanford’s Robert Eckles Swain 
Professor of Chemistry—will have already inau- 
gurated the program; watch our next issue for 
details. 


A Sweetheart of a Sigma Chi 


Chapter, that is. GW’s Sigma Chi fraternity 
chapter received the highest undergraduate 
chapter award from the international fraternity 
at its 40th annual leadership training workshop 
this summer in Ontario. Known as the Peterson 


Award, the citation recognizes outstanding per- 
formance in all major fields of operations, pro- 
grams and activities. The GW chapter was one of 
29 winning chapters this year, out of a national 
total of 200 chapters in 43 states and 4 Canadian 
provinces. 


Campaign Vaults Past Halfway Mark 


The Campaign for GW, the university’s $75 
million fund-raising effort to enhance academic 
excellence, celebrated the halfway point in gifts 
well before its halfway point in time. On June 
18—just 13 months after its public announce- 
ment and less than two years after the GW Board 
first approved it—Campaign Chairman Oliver 
T. Carr Jr. announced that the campaign had 
raised $37.6 million. This September the cam- 
paign entered its ‘‘special gifts” phase, which in- 
volves volunteers all across the country in the 
solicitation of gifts and pledges in the $10,000 to 
$50,000 range. As of press time, the campaign 
total stands at $42.1 million. 


Gubernick Elected to Board 


Ira Gubernick, a 1986 graduate of the School 
of Government and Business Administration, 
was elected an Alumni Trustee at the October 22 
meeting of the GW Board of Trustees. Guber- 
nick, who was president of the GW Student As- 
sociation in 1985-86, received the Distinguished 
Scholar Award in SGBA for 1985-86. He also re- 
ceived a George Washington Award in 1986, for 
outstanding contributions to the University. 
Gubernick currently is a law student at New 
York University. 


Richard McCann is 1987-88 Jenny McKean 
Moore Lecturer 


GW this fall named fiction writer and poet 
Richard McCann as the 1987-88 Jenny McKean 
Moore visiting lecturer in creative writing. Mc- 
Cann, who received his doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and is a former Fulbright lec- 
turer, is an assistant professor of English at 
Mary Washington College. While in residence at 
GW, he will teach a course in advanced fiction 
writing for GW students; he also will conduct 
writing workshops for the university communi- 
ty. The author of numerous stories and poems, 
his works have been published in The Atlantic 
Monthly, Esquire and The Virginia Quarterly 
Review. He also is the author of a book of poetry 
and a novel. He has lectured on literature, film 
and writing at several institutions, including 
Goteborg University in Sweden. 


GW Names Clark-Lewis as Banneker 


Professor for 1987-88 


Elizabeth Clark-Lewis 


Two GW Professors Receive Prestigious Study 
Grants 


Two GW professors have received grants for 
special studies during 1987-88. Harvey B. 
Feigenbaum, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, has been awarded a Fullbright Scholar 
Grant for travel to France and Germany during 
the 1988 spring semester to study the effect of 
political authority on the economics of nuclear 
energy in advanced industrial states. And Assoc. 
Prof. Edward D. Berkowitz, director of GW’s 
History and Public Policy Program, will be a 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation Fellow in 
health care finance for 1987-88. He will study 
current social welfare issues and problems in the 
health care finance field at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and other medical facilities. 


Department Splits 


The Department of Communication and 
Theatre divided into two new departments, ef- 
fective July 1. The new units will be Department 
of Communication, chaired by Assoc. Prof. of 
Communication Robert S. Fortner; and Depart- 


Elizabeth Clark-Lewis, professor of history at 
Northern Virginia Community College and a 
post-doctoral research associate at the National 
Museum of American History, has joined The 
George Washington University as the Banneker 
Visiting Professor of Washington Area Studies 
for the 1987-88 academic year. 

An authority on oral history research and 
African-American community development, 
Clark-Lewis is the author of ‘‘This Work Had an 
End: African-American Domestic Workers in 
Washington, D.C., 1910-1940,” in Women and 
Work (Cornell University Press, 1987). While at 
GW, she will teach a course on the history of 
Washington, D.C. 

An American history major who received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Howard 
University, Clark-Lewis earned her doctorate in 
American studies from the University of Mary- 
land. 

She is the seventh person to hold the Banneker 
Professorship, which is sponsored by GW’s 
Center for Washington Area Studies and the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The chair 
is named after Benjamin Banneker, the first sur- 
veyor of the city of Washington. 


ment of Theatre and Dance, chaired by Assoc. 
Prof. of Theatre Alan G. Wade. Both new de- 
partments are in Columbian College. 


GW is Named AIDS Research Site 


GW Medical Center has been awarded a five 
year, $4.5 million contract from the National In- 
stitutes of Health as a major clinical site for 
AIDS treatment research in the United States. 
The medical center will participate in a national 
network of multi-institutional, federally funded 
AIDS treatment clinical trials sponsored by the 
National Institute of Allergy and Infectious Dis- 
eases. The focus of the grant is to evaluate the 
clinical effects of drug combinations for the 
treatment of AIDS and AIDS-associated dis- 
orders. As a Clinical Study Group, GW has the 
responsibility of rapidly identifying promising 
drug combinations which would be recom- 
mended for larger-scale confirmatory trials. The 
medical center has for some time been involved 
in AIDS research, and currently is participating 
in a large-scale multi-institutional trial with the 
drugs ampligen and isoprinosine. 
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for that morning’s testimony of Adm. John Poindexter. 
One student said, ‘‘I would have felt I had cheated myself 
if I had been here during the hearings and not gone to see 
history in the making.” 

The students, though well informed, gave little indica- 
tion that their college years would be as politically active 
as those of their parents. As a whole, they seemed to be 
most concerned about the jobs for which college would 
prepare them; however, they appeared not wholly caught 
up in the acquisitive nature at times attributed to the 
“yuppie” generation. 

“People are so out for themselves,” remarked Alisa 
Hutchinson from Union Lake, Mich. ‘‘The intelligent 
people, who could make the most difference, are the ones 
who are most selfish,” she added. Jean Rutter from West- 
lake, Ohio, was staggered by the number of street people 
she encountered in D.C. ‘‘It just makes me stop and 
realize that someday this person on the grate could be 
someone I know. It could be me.... I worry about these 
things.” 

But not all the scholars were as concerned as Alisa and 


Jean about today’s social maladies. Mi-Na Choi, a stu- 
dent from Flushing, N.Y., expressed the frustration she 
and others in the program have with the political system: 
“Voting doesn’t matter anymore, one person can’t make 
a difference....If the President wants something he’ll get it 
regardless of how the people vote.” If only because one 
usually associates her age group with hope and idealism, 
Mi-Na’s words are not an encouraging sign of the times. 
Another student takes a more narcissistic outlook, say- 
ing ‘‘I just take the money Dad gives me, buy him a card 
and spend the rest on me.... I do what’s best for me.” 
It is difficult to discern to what extent the values ex- 
pressed represent a microcosm of the next generation. It is 
almost certain that these students will be represented to 
some extent at GW. Eleven of last year’s eligible summer 
scholars were accepted here, and seven of these enrolled. 
GW may not always be the student’s first choice (indeed, 
Yale would have qualified for the high school student’s 
“Seal of Approval” had this group been surveyed). But it 
is a choice with which the students are comfortable. The 
realities of the competition for admittance and the cost of 
higher education these days are not lost on these students. 
Nevertheless, that awareness probably won’t soften the 


blow when rejection letters arrive next April or when their 
parents draw the line on how many second mortgages are 
too many to pay for the kids’ education. 

For those who want to attend a private university and 
have comparison-shopped, GW is considered a ‘‘bar- 
gain.” But what really seems to bring the students back 
for ‘‘four more years’’ is that they are impressed with the 
professors here; also many of them catch Potomac fever, 
which finds a hospitable breeding ground in impression- 
able, politically aware teenagers. 

For now—for the next year or two—these students can 
go back to enjoying Bubblicious, MTV, and homecoming 
weekend. Then comes college, and with it comes adult- 
hood. With adulthood comes the sometimes unjustifi- 
able, sometimes inexplicable but always unavoidable chal- 
lenge of owning up to one’s responsibilities and—in the 
case of every one of these students—owning up to high ex- 
pectations. And never, perhaps, letting go of the dream. 


Amy Sandberg-Pickell, BA ’84—herself a 1979 Summer 
Scholar—is a PhD candidate in political science and a re- 
search assistant for University Professor Peter Caws. 
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by Anne N. Suydam 


STATE HEALTH POLICIES UNDER REVIEW: 


THE 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL 


In 1986, about 15 percent of the U.S. population 
was medically indigent, according to a report by the 
Department of Health and Human Services. This means 
that around 30 million individuals were either unable 
to pay for medical services or held no form of 
medical insurance. 


So far in 1987, an estimated 2.5 million Americans 
suffer from Alzheimer’s disease (a debilitating form of 
senile dementia) or some type of severe / moderate 
dementia. 


As of July 13, 1987, the Center for Disease Control 

reported 37,785 known cases of AIDS and between 

300,000 and 380,000 cases of AIDS-related illnesses 
in the United States. 


hese startling statistics, and similar 
ones, are in the news every day; they 
are repeated to a point where we are 
almost unimpressed by the enormous 
numbers. But the reality is that peo- 
ple are suffering and dying. 

Federal and state governments are 
acting to alleviate the plight not only 
of the victims but also of the families, 
health care professionals and society as a whole. 

State governments in particular are taking on more re- 
sponsibility for health care concerns and problems under 
their jurisdictions. And at GW, an organization exists that 
concentrates its research efforts exclusively on the health 
and health-related laws and programs in all 50 states: the 
Intergovernmental Health Policy Project. The IHPP—the 
only university-based project of it kind—is directed by 
Richard E. Merritt. 

Merritt came to IHPP in 1980 from the National Con- 
ference of State Legislatures, the national trade/lobbying 
organization on behalf of state legislators. As senior staff 
director of human resources there, he monitored federal 
health and welfare legislation and its impact on the states. 

The Intergovernmental Health Policy Project was es- 
tablished ten years ago as an affiliate of the National 
Health Policy Forum. The Forum focuses on federal 
health care concerns, providing educational resources and 
seminars to high-level congressional, White House, exec- 
utive and agency specialists in health care. The Forum 
also operates under the auspices of George Washington 
University. 

Merritt explains that the mid-1960s found state legisla- 
tures becoming more representative and progressive; this 
trend has continued over the intervening years, so that 
today more attention is paid to the responsibilities and 
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Richard Merritt (center, front row) surrounded by his IHPP staff. 


needs of state governments as key players in solutions to 
state, and ultimately national, problems. 

Additional statistics substantiate Merritt’s assertion: 
—Twenty-one states had passed a variety of indigent care 
legislation in 1985, and most had measures mandating 
studies to outline future legislation. In 1986, however, 
most state legislatures took a more cautious approach to 
indigent care issues Then, in mid-May 1987, the Washing- 
ton State legislature approved the Health Care Access 
Act, which launched the state in the direction of assuring 
basic health coverage to thousands of poor and near-poor 
residents who presently have no insurance. 

—So far this year, six states have enacted legislation speci- 
fically addressing Alzheimer’s disease. State governments 
have also been very active in conducting public education 
campaigns providing information about community re- 
sources, training health professionals and establishing 
Alzheimer’s disease registries. 

—By July 1987, some 550 AIDS-related bills had been in- 
troduced in 47 of the 50 states (one state’s legislature, 
Kentucky, was not in session this year; only two other 
states did not consider at least one piece of AIDS legisla- 
tion.) 

Merritt estimates that there are probably close to 75 dif- 
ferent programs that each state is involved in, either 
through regulation, administration or financing. The 
IHPP literally collects every bill, every amendment to 
those bills and every statute enacted affecting all 75 health 
care program areas. 

The bills and laws of the states provide the project’s 
major sources of information. ‘‘These are our ‘tea leaves’ 
—we can follow trends in certain areas by watching legis- 
lative and regulatory developments,” says Merritt. But 
these activities only tell part of the story and to fill in the 
gaps, the IHPP works closely with state correspondents, 
“*stringers’’ as Merritt calls them. 

These ‘‘stringers’’ are able to help the staff define their 
research agenda for each year and when in need, the roles 
reverse with the state correspondents’ calling the [HPP 
for help on their own work. Besides Merritt, there are 
about 12 full-time staffers including support persons, re- 
search associates and research assistants. Merritt com- 
ments, ‘Being affiliated with a university gives us auto- 
matic credibility. We don’t have an ‘ax to grind’ because 
our research is independent and non-adversarial. 

“It is our role to monitor important trends, innova- 
tions, and policy and program developments that are go- 
ing on in the states and then disseminate the information 
to other states and health officials.” 

Certain reports and publications from IHPP help the 
dissemination process. The Focus On... series, published 
periodically, features articles on a single topic of concern 
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to state and federal policy makers or on a unique state 
program. State Health Notes, a newsletter published ten 
times a year, is the only publication of its kind to focus ex- 
clusively on health-related activities, programs and legis- 
lative works of state governments. State Health Reports 
on Mental Health, Alcoholism and Drug Abuse covers 
important research and policy developments affecting 
these programs in all 50 states; this comes out about 
every two months. 

When asked to do so by state health officials or politi- 
cians, the staff will publish Legislative Snapshots, status 
reports summarizing certain legislative developments. Ad- 
ditionally, research monographs and surveys of interest to 
federal and state policy makers are published periodically. 

Merritt describes the project as basically a ‘‘central 
clearinghouse and information service,’’ but the research 
activities of the project are definitely driven by state 
policies and concerns. As one might suspect, much activi- 
ty is now focused on what is perhaps today’s most contro- 
versial health care topic—AIDS. ‘‘I daresay, in the last 
ten years, no other issue has captured as much legislative 
attention as the AIDS issue,” Merritt reflects. 

He explains that AIDS as a virus was identified in 1981 
and, as a policy issue, it began to receive some legislative 
attention in 1983. In this year, IHPP began monitoring 
legislation only in the two states most impacted by the dis- 
ease, California and New York. In 1984, the project 
found more bills being introduced, but again, mainly in 
these two states. 

In 1985, the project did a very brief summary of state 
governmental activities in New York, California, Massa- 
chusetts, Florida and New Jersey. The project also began 
monitoring more states’ legislation, and by the end of 
1985 found that some 120 bills had been introduced in 
about 12 states. 

This number rose to about 250 bills in half of the states 
in 1986 and, by July 1987, some 550 AIDS-related bills 
had been introduced in 47 states. 

Obviously, this represents substantial expansion in the 
amount of state legislative activity and interest in this ill- 
ness over the last three years. Responding to the height- 
ened interest, IHPP in 1985 received a special contract 
from the U.S. Public Health Service to publish ‘‘a system- 
atic, comprehensive, analytical document describing state 
governmental policies and responses to the AIDS crisis,” 
says Merritt. 

The report does not make recommendations but rather 
addresses every key policy issue: confidentiality, AIDS in 
the workplace, mandatory or voluntary testing, public 
education programs, financing of AIDS services and five- 
year projections of the financial programs now available. 
This document was completed in September. 

Recently, IHPP was busy forming the AIDS Policy and 
Information Center which began operations in mid-Octo- 
ber. Having received a two-year grant from the Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, the center will provide the 
same services as the project but it will concentrate solely 
on AIDS. 

In the medical community, efforts focus on finding a 
cure for AIDS. But, legislatively, Merritt explains that 
‘the only weapon available to block the transmission of 
this virus is education.” He observes that for the most 
part legislators want to abide by the scientific foundations 
and want to exercise some true leadership—thus, many of 
the bills concern areas of public education. 

AIDS...care of the elderly...uninsured homeless and 
poor...a wide range of health policy issues is researched 
and studied by the IHPP. The staff feels they have an im- 
portant role to play and that they are making a difference. 
‘Our information and research helps the states in en- 
hancing their decision-making capabilities. This ultimate- 
ly proves critical to the overall federal system. In some 
way, we’ve helped this process along,’’ Merritt closes. O 


Anne N. Suydam is a newswriter for the Office of Univer- 
sity Relations. 


by Susanna M. Stiles 


IN 1980 GW INITIATED UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIPS WITH THE 
STATED PURPOSE OF BRINGING TO CAMPUS DISTINGUISHED 
SCHOLARS OF WIDE RANGING KNOWLEDGE AND BROAD UNDER- 


STANDING 


NOT LIMITED TO A SINGLE DISCIPLINE. 


IT SEEMS 


ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE THAT AN EXPERT ON GEORGE WASHINGTON 


riters construct worlds of 
words, and good writers invite 
readers to enter. As I watched 
one good writer, University 
Professor Marcus Cunliffe, 
come and go on our campus— 
his gray hair tousled, his eyes 
consuming the details around 
him—I wondered what his 


world might be. 

Cunliffe came to GW as a University Professor in 1980, 
but his interest in the United States began while he was a 
student at Oxford University. Cunliffe’s early teaching 
career included posts at the University of Sussex and the 
University of Manchester in England, where he was one 
of the pioneers of American studies. In 1980, however, he 
was ready to leave England. Knowing Howard Gillette, 
director of American studies at GW, and others in the 
District of Columbia, Cunliffe took the opportunity to 
live here, which he believes is the best place to pursue 
American studies. 

America had introduced itself to Cunliffe through such 
writers as James Thurber, Stephen Crane, Ezra Pound, 
e. e. cummings and Marianne Moore. He remembers lis- 
tening to the voice of FDR on the wireless and attending 
American films featuring Greta Garbo, Jean Harlow and 
Joan Crawford. Although not the center of Cunliffe’s at- 
tention, the United States offered him the chance to live 
abroad. In 1947 he accepted a fellowship at Yale and came 
to the United States in ‘‘complacent ignorance.” 

Once Cunliffe found himself immersed in American 
culture, his involvement took the shape of academic schol- 
arship. He also gained a new perspective on both his 
homeland and himself. ‘‘Escaping the confines of the 
English social order while trading on Yale anglophilia,”’ 
Cunliffe at first took advantage of Americans’ curiosity 
about the English and played up his accent. 

But just a few years later, he tried to lose his accent in 
an attempt to gain a better understanding of the United 
States. The significance placed on particular accents by 
the English stands out clearly in Cunliffe’s mind. He re- 
calls shifting his accent while serving in the British army 
during World War II from a Yorkshire style to a BBC (or 
professional) one. The words of George Orwell stand out 
in his mind: ‘‘No one should be branded on the tongue.” 

Cunliffe remembers the constraining British society and 
claims it is still in place, particularly in education. He ex- 
plains: ‘‘Oxford and Cambridge, though once challenged 
by the likes of Sussex, still have the money and prestige to 
claim the majority of serious scholars. This creates the 
barrier of the privileged class, which Thatcher’s govern- 
ment stands for. She herself is from a poor family and was 


given a scholarship to attend Oxford. This opportunity al- 
lows her to defend the present system, which favors the 
privileged class.” 

Cunliffe’s critical views are by no means confined to his 
homeland. Like many American and European intellec- 
tuals, he often criticizes the U.S. and its institutions. But 
Cunliffe finds that his foreign nationality gives him a dis- 
tinct advantage here because American readers, he be- 
lieves, are more willing to accept criticism of their country 
from an outsider. 

Cunliffe traces the problems of the United States gov- 
ernment back through the ages. He finds the U.S. Con- 
stitution to be defective, though he acknowledges it was a 
wonderful document for its time. He believes that the 
original United States stood for something very good and 
that it still holds great promise if it would mature and 
break its isolation. Perhaps the greatest criticism Cunliffe 
has of the United States is its naive boastfulness. He inter- 
prets it as ‘fan extension of the post-World-War period 
when America was the world’s hero. Now,’’ Cunliffe 
adds, ‘‘Japan has beaten out the U.S. and is no longer its 
victim.” 

Delicately he balances between tradition and originality 
in his work. ‘‘The lessons of the past are still very vital,” 
comments Cunliffe, citing Thomas Paine’s writings as es- 
pecially applicable. ‘‘The old fears of class distinction and 
corrupt officials are clearly more relevant today than at 
the time the U.S. was formed,” Cunliffe notes. He iden- 
tifies issues from the 18th century that he feels should be 
addressed today, such as ‘‘the gap between the rich and 
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CUNLIFFE 


SHOULD HAVE BEEN AMONG THE FIRST TO COME... 


the poor, the overpayment of chief executive officials, 
and the large sums of money distributed to these higher 
officials.” 

Valuing written and verbal ideas that are unconvention- 
al, Cunliffe suspects that these are not reaching the 
public. ‘“‘There is a gap in writing,” notes Cunliffe, 
“between what one wants fo and what one has to pro- 
duce.” He is challenged ‘‘to produce themes that excite 
the imagination and are relevant without being cheap 
come-ons.”’ 

Cunliffe’s writings span topics in American civilization 
including literature, slavery, property rights and martial 
spirit; in addition, he is a renowned authority on George 
Washington and the author of George Washington: Man 
and Monument and coauthor of George Washington and 
Life of Washington. Last year, Penguin Books released 
the fourth edition of The Literature of the United States 
which includes chapters on ‘‘Colonial America,” ‘‘New 
England Poets’’ and ‘‘Women’s Voices,’’ among others. 
Now on bookracks is his revised The Presidency, which is 
part of the American Heritage Library (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company). Cunliffe currently is working ona 
book that addresses the topic of republican ideals at the 
time the Constitution was written and explores as well the 
question of what has become of those ideals today. 

Washington, D.C., has always fascinated Cunliffe, and 
GW is the obvious place for one of the foremost author- 
ities on George Washington to continue his scholarship. 
Part of Cunliffe’s ideas are based on the philosophy that 
societies need and create heroes. George Washington has 
remained a standard for heroes in America, Cunliffe 
asserts, because no matter how deep research has gone, 
nothing scandalous has been turned up on him. ‘‘He is the 
paradigm of integrity,” states Cunliffe, who credits 
Washington with demonstrating from the outset that the 
country had a good chance of surviving. But, Cunliffe 
adds, if Washington were here today, ‘‘he would be hor- 
rified by the loss of dignity and simplicity that Americans 
like himself fought for and by the number of people and 
size of the country.” 

Cunliffe views contemporary American society through 
the eyes of George Washington. In fact, he relates most of 
his ideas to preestablished ones. Yet his books are rated by 
other scholars as being among the most original works in 
American civilization. 

Cunliffe has not constructed a world of words. Instead, 
through his talent as a historian, he has entered the world 
of American culture and, through his words, beckons 
readers to join him. O 


Former GWTimes intern Susanna M. Stiles, CCEW ’87, 
is a Washington writer/photographer. 
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People travel abroad for many different purposes. 
This summer, a GW minister led students on a 
unique journey to Birmingham and Belfast... 


REASON 


| 
by the Rev. William C. Crawford 
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he words of Victor Hugo leapt up at 
me from the ‘‘Les Miserables” pro- 
gram as I settled into my seat at Lon- 
don’s Palace Theatre: ‘‘Will the fu- 
ture ever arrive?” 
What kind of future exists in a 
world where violence is a way of life? 
How long can we allow racial, cul- 
tural and religious identities to create 
brutal divisions among people? In the midst of the chaos 
of such realities, can a sense of community somehow 
arise? And, finally, isn’t this planet too dangerous and 
too small for anything but full commitment to the inhabi- 
tants’ highest aspirations? 

Such questions lay heavily on my mind and heart that 
night at the theater in London. It was an outing that repre- 
sented a break in my summer project—leading a seminar 
abroad on ‘‘Youth, Violence and Racism.’’ Sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Church, I and my entourage—a diverse 
group of concerned American university students—were 
spending a month in our “‘traveling classroom” abroad. 
We focused especially on Birmingham, England, and on 
Corrymeela in Northern Ireland, a conference center in- 
itiated by Catholics and Protestants and dedicated to re- 
conciliation there. 

Our group spent seven days in the riot-scarred Hands- 
worth section of Birmingham, an ethnic potpourri that 
blends an assortment of whites with people from the Car- 
ribean, Africa, Pakistan and Vietnam. Here, England’s 
second-largest city reminded us of a northeastern U.S. 
manufacturing center: a city with areas of obvious pros- 
perity, but one whose industrial importance has dimin- 
ished. Low-income minorities and working-class whites 
find themselves jammed together in close quarters, each 
trying to maintain its culture and customs—and literally 
life itself—amid a sea of mistrust and misunderstanding. 

Nowhere in England was this feeling as evident as in 
Handsworth, the scene of fierce rioting in 1985 in the 
wake of alleged police brutality at a local cafe. The resi- 
dents with whom we spoke were quick to point out that 
they were not, and did not want to be known as, a violent 
community. But they were adamant about Birmingham’s 
economic woes, their struggles to survive and about the 
racial injustice and pressure encountered by people of col- 
or in the shadows of British civility. 

One black woman, a nurse, told of being denied en- 
trance into a white household to which emergency medical 
assistance had been summoned. Because the husband 
wouldn’t have a black person in his home, his wife choked 
to death on a fishbone. 

It is not clear whether Birmingham is ahead of our U.S. 
experience or behind us when it comes to dealing with is- 
sues of race and violence. Certainly the prohibition on 
handguns and the fact that police throughout the country 
are unarmed temper the opportunities for violent racial 
and cultural clashes. And it may be that the raw, forth- 
right quality of racial and cultural expression invites—and 
even forces—people in this Birmingham community to 
confront and honestly deal with reality. 

Stark cinderblock and barbed-wire reality for people in 
the Springfield Road Section of West Belfast comes in the 
form of 15-foot-high walls, which they confront every day 
of their lives. Euphemistically called ‘‘Peace Lines,’’ these 
walls—constructed to separate the Protestant and Catho- 
lic enclaves—bring into sharp focus the deep sectarian bit- 
terness found on both sides. Here people talk of ‘‘The 
Troubles,’’ those riots and skirmishes which began in the 
1970s. About 40 percent of the households in the district 
were forced to relocate because of ‘‘The Troubles.’’ Para- 
military groups on both sides—the Irish Republican Ar- 
my, the Ulster Defense Force, the Ulster Volunteer Force, 
etc.—are powerful and feared. The paramilitaries make 
their presence felt in a variety of ways, some violent, in 
spite of the British troups in combat fatigues and the sub- 
machine guns that are evident on patrolling armored vehi- 
cles. Economically, the area is severely depressed, with 
unemployment in this corner of West Belfast standing at 
65 percent. Fifty percent of all school children come from 
single-parent homes (an incredible figure considering Ire- 
land’s strongly family-oriented culture); 65 percent of the 
children receive free school meals. 
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A priest working in a joint Catholic-Protestant ministry 
(because of which he’s been ostracized by many Catholic 
friends and family members) describes the Springfield 
Road people as ‘“‘having a severe bottom-of-the-social- 
pile mentality, with a deep lack of self-respect and dignity 
along with a general feeling of hopelessness, rejection and 
vulnerability.” He admitted that the conflict in Northern 
Ireland is impossible for anyone to fully understand... 
“except, possibly, for an American who’s been here for 
six days!” 

The fact is—violence, hate and bloodshed notwith- 
standing—the word ‘‘reconciliation’’ is often heard in 
Northern Ireland. Faithful peace-seekers work relentless- 
ly, yet cautiously, in places like West Belfast and the Cor- 
rymeela Conference Center in Ballycastle. One such 
worker is Hilda Armstrong, whose son Sean was slain by a 
Protestant paramilitary gunman five years ago. She gives 
testimony to the future of hope that children deserve when 
she quotes her son: ‘‘Whenever Sean was asked, ‘Were 
you born Catholic or Protestant?’ he would always say, ‘I 
was born a child; now, what’s wrong with that?’ ”’ 

The harsh realities—and what could be more corrosive 
than the murder of one’s child—in Belfast and Birm- 
ingham defy the sensibilities of a just community. They 
call for new and deeper understandings of conflict, class, 
culture, history and economics. Such realities dare us to 
learn the ways of peace and justice—and to learn them 
now, before it is too late—if we are to hope that ‘‘the 
future ever will arrive.” LJ 


Bill Crawford: 


Embracing Life as a Gift 


ur encounters in Europe pushed us to assess 
the experiences of conflict about us: are they 
seeds for chaos and cruelty or, with just 
amounts of care and confrontation, are they 
vehicles for a healthy sense of community?’ 
It is no surprise to find Bill Crawford ask- 
ing such questions, given the thrust of his ministerial work 
at GW and his personal commitment to justice, non-vio- 
lence and education. Six months after arriving at GW, 
Crawford wondered. if he had made the right decision— 
whether he could, as a minister, make a difference at GW. 
Now entering his sixth year as a university chaplain here, 
he is satisfied with his accomplishments, although he 
recognizes the many challenges that still await him. 
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In addition to being a full-time Protestant minister, 
Crawford’s efforts within the GW community include 
educational, service and counseling activities with stu- 
dents and staff. And, as director of the Ecumenical Chris- 
tian Ministry at GW, Crawford and his counterparts on 
GW’s Board of Chaplains (which includes representatives 
of the Jewish, Catholic, Baptist, Muslim and Mormon 
faiths) are involved in most every community expression 
possible. 

Whether finding prayer space for students, engaging 
people in community issues or introducing the registrar 
and scheduling office to the Jewish holidays, Crawford 
and other university chaplains play an integral role in the 


A Protestant neighborhood, above, in the West Belfast 
Springfield Road section. 


The Rev. Bill Crawford, below, inviting Foggy Bottom 
residents to join GW’s Community Action Network— 
“GW C.A.N.,”’ a Crawford-directed, student-run 
volunteer network that provides a wide range of 
programs for D.C.’s less fortunate citizens. 


university community as they apply faith to a strong com- 
mitment to the pursuit of knowledge—both inside and 
outside of the classroom. 

Crawford says, ‘‘While at GW, I have tried to build 
what I hope and believe is certainly not a traditional 
ministry, but a very good, imaginative, very challenging 
one.” 

Imagination runs rampant in Crawford’s campus pro- 
grams that are fired by his own keen interest in what hap- 
pens here in Washington, D.C., and his excitement about 
the broader community. It’s not unusual to find him 
moderating group discussions on everything from the 
causes of world quarrel, to bible study to Video Rap—a 
series of Friday night group discussions which examine 
videotaped news shows such as Ted Koppel’s ‘‘Nightline.”’ 
Crawford’s programs attract a growing number of diverse 
participants from the university’s student body, staff and 
faculty. He encourages honest exchanges of opinion, no 
matter how controversial or emotional the issue. 

Often people don’t realize that he is a minister. Indeed, 
he came to his vocation somewhat circuitously. After stu- 
dying sociology and psychology as an undergraduate, 
Crawford attended Temple University, where he re- 
searched community organizations through a graduate 
fellowship from the National Institutes of Mental Health. 
Upon completing his master’s degree in social work, he 
considered attending law school or studying politics. But, 
after several years’ introspection, and work in Phila- 
delphia’s city government, he opted to pursue studies at 
Union Seminary in New York City. 

“I felt a call to study and learn theology—a commit- 
ment to ministry,’’ he says. ‘‘Vocationally, I have a great 
deal of appreciation for the Church, not just as an institu- 
tion, but as a community of faith which can provide sig- 
nificant contributions to society,” he continues. ‘‘I can’t 
think of a better, more exciting place to realize this than in 
a diverse university such as this one.’’ One of Crawford’s 
greater ministerial challenges lately is a personal desire to 
help people deal with the future. 

“I think with students, as well as with faculty, there’s a 
lot of concern for the future—what will it be?’’ Crawford 
says. ‘‘It’s a tremendous opportunity to be able to articu- 
late one’s values, and embrace life as a gift,” says Craw- 
ford about the philosophy he tries to follow. 

As a matter of course, Crawford also tries to battle 
what he sees as one of the most devastating sins of human 
nature—indifference. ‘‘The people I’m most concerned 
about,” Crawford concludes, ‘‘aren’t the Norths and the 
Poindexters and the Ghorbanifars. Rather, the people I 
think are really the most dangerous are those who are in- 
different—those who figure that justice cannot be real- 
ized, that peace can never come about; those who figure 
that truth doesn’t stand a chance.” —Charlotte Ericson, 
GW News Service 
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Alumni in the News 


“The Samuel M. Dodek, M.D. Award,” pre- 
sented to that physician who best fulfills the 
qualities of excellence in academic and profes- 
sional care exemplified by the career of Samuel 
M. Dodek, MD, BA ’23, was created by his de- 
partment to honor the professor emeritus of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology. The first recipient, Dr. 
Roy Hertz, is a professor emeritus of pharma- 
cology and obstetrics and gynecology. Dodek’s 
name will also grace The Howard F. Kane-A. F. 
A. King-Samuel M. Dodek Obstetrical Society 
of GW’s School of Medicine. The name was 
changed at the 50th anniversary dinner of the so- 
ciety, formerly known as the Students’ Honor- 
ary Obstetrical Society. 


The Counseling Association of Greater Philadel- 
phia has voted Rena B. Burstein, BA ’48, presi- 
dent elect for the program year 1987-88. Bur- 
stein, a private educational and career consul- 
tant, will assume the presidential position the 
following year. 


The Utah Pharmaceutical Association honored 
Joseph M. Giovacchini, BS °47, with the 1987 
A.H. Robbins award for outstanding communi- 
ty service by pharmacists. A Salt Lake City phar- 
macy owner, Giovacchini has served his com- 
munity as a member of the Italian-American 
Civic League and as Lions Club president. 


Morris Feitel, MD °57, vice president of medical 
affairs at Holy Cross Hospital, Silver Spring, 
Md., was awarded membership in the American 
College of Physician Executives (ACPE). Feitel 
was recognized for achieving excellence in clin- 
ical practice and for demonstrating advanced 
management and leadership ability. Before join- 
ing the hospital three years ago, he was in private 
practice for 22 years as a pediatrician. 


E. S. Keen, BCE °56, who joined Bechtel Na- 
tional, Inc., in 1983, was recently elected a senior 
vice president of that firm. Keen simultaneously 
became the company’s manager of operations. 
Most recently Keen managed manufacturing op- 
erations and defense and space operations at 
Bechtel. 


The University of Arizona’s national Board of 
Advisors to the College of Pharmacy has a new 
member. Ronald G. Kuntzman, MS 57, vice 
president of research and development at the 
Hoffman-LaRoche Inc., pharmaceutical com- 
pany, also serves on the editorial board of the 
Neuropharmacology publication. He has writ- 
ten over 100 scholarly articles. 


Planning Research Corporation’s John A. Lytle, 
BS ’53, has been promoted to vice president of 
technology. Working since 1973 with PRC, Ly- 
tle served earlier as director of technology trans- 
fer and as senior vice president in the company’s 
Government Information Systems group. 


In October, Merlin H. Mauk, MD ’57, assumed 
his post as president of The California Academy 
of Family Physicians. The Academy’s member- 
ship is comprised of 5,000 family physicians. 


Celebrating his 33rd anniversary as a member of 
the Lawyers Cooperative Publishing Company’s 
editorial staff in Rochester, N.Y., is Leonard 
Reiser, JD °54. As project editor, Reiser has 
written articles on corporations, patents, pen- 
sions and retirement funds, and he authors a bi- 
monthly column for Better Investing Magazine. 


Charles E. Burroughs, LLM ’68, announced the 
consolidation of the practices of Von Briesen & 
Redmond, S.C. and Purtell, Purcell, Wilmot & 
Burroughs, S.C. The new 37-lawyer firm, Von 
Briesen and Purtell, S.C., is based in Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Newly named professor emeritus of history at 
Belmont College in Nashville is Roy Z. Chamlee 
Jr., PhD 68. Before joining Belmont’s faculty 
in 1969, Chamlee and his wife were missionaries 
in Peru for ten years. 


The BFGoodrich Company has appointed Laur- 
ence Furey, MSB ’65, as general manager of its 
marine and missile products business unit in the 
aerospace and defense division, Akron, Ohio. 
Furey joins Goodrich from Gould, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., where he was vice president of in- 
ternational affairs. 


Frank O. Hinckley, MS ’66, corporate director 
of business and governmental relations for Bap- 
tist Medical Center in Birmingham, was recently 
appointed by Alabama Gov. Guy Hunt to serve 
on the state’s Commission on Aging. 


Boston’s Dana-Farber Cancer Institute has 
named Bernard W. Janicki, PhD ’60, director 
for research. Janicki is experienced as an aca- 
demician and administrator; his primary field of 
research has been microbiology. Most recently, 
Janicki was health scientist administrator and 
deputy director of the Immunology, Allergic and 
Immunologic Disease Program of the National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases at 
the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, 
Md. 


Evan D. Jones, MD ’67, was honored at the 
United Nations at an event recognizing the fifth 
year of humanitarian work of Project Orbis, a 
worldwide effort to combat blindness. Project 
Orbis, an international flying, teaching eye hos- 
pital housed in a DC-8 jet aircraft, transports 
volunteer ophthalmologists to over 40 countries. 
The free surgery has restored sight to 4,500 pa- 
tients. Dr. Jones has traveled on two different 
Project Orbis missions to Turkey and is sched- 
uled for two more this year. He has also donated 
scientific instruments and supplies to Turkish 
opthalmologists. During Dr. Jones’ time in Tur- 
key, he has lectured to professional and aca- 
demic groups. 


Lawrence S. Kash, JD ’67, has been promoted to 
director of Paine Webber’s consumer products 
groups. Kash most recently was president for 
three years of PaineWebber Properties, the 
firm’s real estate investment subsidiary. 


Armstrong World Industries has named Mal- 
colm P. MacDougall, BA ’66, its advertising and 
promotion manager for architectural markets in 
the Advertising and Marketing Services Depart- 
ment. MacDougall joined Armstrong in 1979 as 
the department’s promotion supervisor for resi- 
dential remodeling markets. In 1981 he moved to 
the architect-builder and industrial markets 
group, where he became assistant manager in 
1983. 


After 30 years of service, including eight years of 
active duty, Colonel John F. Patrick, MA 61, 
retired from the Air Force Medical Service with 
the Legion of Merit Award this spring. Patrick 
was the mobilization augmentee to the admini- 
strator during his last Air Force Reserve assign- 
ment at Andrews AFB, Md.He was recalled to 
active duty from 1981 to 1985 as U.S. Air Force 
Reserve Adviser to the Surgeon General of the 
Air Force. 


Johnson 


Smith 


McGee 


Levin 


Apple Computer’s associate general counsel, Ir- 
ving Rappaport, JD ’66, serves on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment’s Industry Functional Advisory Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Property Rights for Trade 
Policy Matters. 


Maj. Gen. Edwin H. Burba Jr., MIA ’77, is the 
new commanding general for the Seventh Infan- 
try Division, Fort Ord, Calif. Burba, who has 
held a variety of command and staff positions, 
holds numerous decorations including the Pur- 
ple Heart, the Legion of Merit and the Bronze 


Star. 


The new policy development manager for the 
American Society of Civil Engineers is Brian L. 
Connor, MA ’78. Connor’s responsibilities 
range from research to publication and distribu- 
tion of ASCE policy documents. He was pre- 
viously director of government affairs with the 
National Society of Professional Engineers in 
Washington, D.C. 


The recipient of the 1987 Burlington Northern 
Foundation Award for Outstanding Scholar- 
ship, which rewards meritorious achievement in 
professional scholarship, is Paul Stephen Demp- 
sey, LLM ’78. Dempsey is director of the Uni- 
versity of Denver’s Transportation Law Pro- 
gram and has authored two books in the last 
year. Among his other activities, Dempsey has 
served as an advisor and consultant to the In- 


Viola 


terstate Commerce Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


Ron Eisenberg, JD ’73, is now senior vice presi- 
dent for public affairs at the Council for Ad- 
vancement and Support of Education. Eisen- 
berg joins CASE following a distinguished and 
varied career in both government and communi- 
cations. 


Because of his scholarship and teaching contri- 
butions to the legal profession, Paul C. Gian- 
nelli, MS ’73, was named the Albert J. Weather- 
head III and Richard W. Weatherhead Profes- 
sor of Law and Criminal Justice at Case Western 
Reserve. The professor is a criminal law and evi- 
dence specialist. 


North American Holding Corp., East Hartford, 
Conn., announced the appointment of Steven 
R. Gross, BA ’78, in attorney/corporate serv- 
ices. Prior to joining North American, Mr. 
Gross was assistant director of securities com- 
pliance for CIGNA Securities, Inc. 


Kevin Peter Hall, BA ’77, was featured in the Ju- 
ly 13 issue of People magazine. Hall is currently 
Starring in two movies, “Harry and the Hender- 
sons” and ‘‘Predator.”’ 


Having joined Cyanamid in 1967, James W. 
Hirsch, MSA ”74, has been appointed director of 
personnel in the company’s agricultural division 
in Wayne, N.J. 
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Charles Hurt, PhD ’72, is celebrating his 13th 
year at Ferris State College, Big Rapids, Mich., 
as recipient of the Michigan Association of Gov- 
erning Boards of Colleges and Universities’ 
special certificate for distinguished faculty. 
Hurt, a professor in the department of physical 
sciences, has twice been a finalist for the Dis- 
tinguished Teacher Award presented by Ferris 
faculty. 


Newly appointed vice president for marketing 
and development Jeanne B. Jenkins, BA °70, is 
directing the fund raising, development and mar- 
keting activities of the Crozer-Chester Medical 
Center in Chester, Pa., and its affiliated health 
care facilities. Jenkins, who has worked in the 
health care and education sectors for over 17 
years, joined the Center from a position as 
senior vice president with a fund raising and de- 
velopment consultant organization. 


Tax specialist Janice M. Johnson, JD °78, is now 
a partner at the Seidman & Seidman/BDO ac- 
counting firm. A member of the Federal Tax Di- 
vision Committee of the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, she also is in- 
volved with the Association of Accountants for 
the Public Interest. 


“The Herpes Media Blitz,’’ a one-hour radio 
documentary by Jill Shapiro Lawrence, BA ’71, 
received two national broadcasting awards: The 
Silver CINDY award from the Association of 
Visual Communicators and an Ohio State award 
received at the 50th anniversary awards banquet. 


New president of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting is Donald Ledwig, MBA ‘73. 
Nominated unanimously by CPB’s board of 
directors, Ledwig was selected officially at the 
board’s July meeting. The new CPB president 
formerly was a career naval officer. Following 
his retirement from the service, he was 
associated with the Washington, D.C., office of 
the LTV Corp. 


Recently appointed to serve a four-year term on 
the National Board of Medical Examiners was 
Col. Bryan D. Mauk, JD °78. The Board, a na- 
tional organization that develops and admini- 
sters examination programs for health profes- 
sions, selects its 75 members from leading pro- 
fessional organizations. Mauk, an Air Force 
physician, is deputy director of Professional Af- 
fairs and Quality Assurance for the Office of the 
Surgeon General in Washington, D.C. 


One of Management magazine’s ‘‘Top 40” per- 
formers in public service for 1987, Susan R. 
Meisinger, JD ’79, is the new vice president for 
government affairs at the American Society for 
Personnel Administration. Leaving her position 
as deputy undersecretary for the Employment 
Standards Administration, Meisinger oversees 
ASPA’s legislative involvement in such areas as 
mandated benefits, parental leave and pension 
reform. 


Barbara Israel Associates has named Gail 
Obenreder, AB ’71, company vice president. 
Obenreder had spent two years as a producer at 
the Manhattan firm. 


Dennis J. Patterson, MHC "74, has been awarded 
Fellowship status in the American College of 
Healthcare Executives. Patterson, a senior man- 
ager at the accounting firm of Ernst & Whinney 
in Chicago, joined the firm in 1984 after several 
years in health care management. 


Now heading the Communications and Public 
Affairs Department of the National Association 
of Student Financial Aid Administrators is Jef- 
frey M. Sheppard, BA °71, CCEW °84. Shep- 
pard joins NASFAA from a long-term position 
as editor of Business Officer magazine for the 
National Association of College and University 
Business Officers. 


Recently inducted Phi Delta Kappa member 
Susan R. Sloan, BA ’79, MA °83, was named 
chairperson of the foreign language department 
at the Barrie School in Silver Spring, Md. 


Leslie Smith, MA °79, is the associate director of 
the National Association for Female Executives 
in New York City. She is responsible for direct- 
ing the management and growth of nearly 1,000 
NAFE national networks. 


According to Timothy Straight, BA '79, MBA 
*82, even working overtime is a joy at the Foun- 
dation for Alternative Trade in Oslo, Norway. 
Straight is financial director for the foundation, 
which helps create jobs in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. He had worked until recently in Norway’s 
largest finance company as a department head. 


Earlier this year, Patricia A. Tatem, MS °70, 
PhD ’84, was named one of two recipients of 
“Black Engineer/Scientist of the Year” awards 
at a three-day awards event sponsored by Mor- 
gan State University School of Engineering and 
U.S. Black Engineer Magazine; the occasion was 
attended by more than 1,500 participants. 
Among many accomplishments, Tatem’s work 
has been influential in the development of sys- 
tems for the suppression of fire in closed spaces, 
such as submarines, Today, Tatem is working on 
an expansion of her program of numerical 
modeling. She now is affiliated with the Navy’s 
Post Graduate School in Monterey, Calif., where 
an enclosure fire model is being developed. 


Marketing vice president at Kettler & Scott, Inc. 
in Vienna, Va., Patricia M. Thompson, BBA 
‘77, has been designated a member of the In- 
stitute of Residential Marketing. She was one of 
the 15 new members to earn this distinction. 


William J. Tierney, MBA °72, who joined Tex- 
aco, Inc. in 1968, has been appointed general 
manager of Texaco Petroleum Maatschappij, lo- 
cated in Rotterdam, the Netherlands. Most re- 
cently, Tierney was assistant to Texaco’s chair- 
man and chief executive officer. 


The San Diego County Bar Association has rec- 
ognized Rufus Calhoun Young Jr., LLM °78, as 
the annual Public Lawyer of the Year Award re- 
cipient. Recently Young was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the University of San Diego 
School of Law Alumni Association and joined 
the Newport Beach, Calif., law firm of Fox & 
Young as a partner. 


The Newark law firm of Sills Beck Cummis 
Zuckerman Radin Tischman and Epstein recent- 
ly announced the association of Barbara L. Bar- 
bash, JD ’81, with the firm. Barbash will be 
working as an associate in the new Labor and 
Employment Law Department. 


A new member of the Seattle law firm of Jones, 
Grey & Bayley, P.S., is Mark D. Bradner, JD *80. 
His practice emphasizes high technology, secur- 
ities and corporate finance. 


Recently sworn in as a U.S. Foreign Service of- 
ficer was Katherine Christensen, BA °81, who 
began duty in Stockholm, Sweden. Christensen 
was an economics instructor at the University of 
Texas and a management analyst with the Texas 
state government. 


We’re happy to report that former GWTimes 
editorial intern Gerald E. Churchill, BA ’80, has 
a new job. He’s now production editor at Hel- 
dref Publications in Washington, D.C. Heldref 
is a publisher of scholarly journals. 


Robin M. Feichert, BBA °83, was elected a 
marketing officer at Barnetta Banks, Inc., in 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


“The Russian Tradition in Early Soviet Comic 
Drama” is the academic title of the study project 
planned by John Freedman, MA ’83, to be pur- 
sued in the Soviet Union. A current PhD candi- 
date at Harvard University, Freedman was se- 
lected by the International Research & Ex- 
changes Board to do research at the theater 
department of the Institute of Art History in 
Moscow during the 1987-88 academic year. 


Legislative director for Idaho Senator James A. 
McClure, Jack N. Gerard, BA ’84, was recently 
appointed special staff assistant to Sen. McClure 
in the senator’s capacity as a member of the 
Select Committee investigating the Iran-Contra 
affair. 


Steven V. Gibbons, JD °83, has been elected 
chairman of the Seattle (Wash.) King County 
Bar Association, Maritime and Fisheries Sec- 
tion. He is an associate at the Seattle law firm of 
Lane Powell Moss & Miller. 


Private Healthcare Systems Ltd., a partnership 
of 18 commercial health insurance carriers, has 
named Richard S. Gunza, MHS ’84, Cincinnati’s 
Preferred Provider Organizations director. As 
director, Gunza will be a primary liaison be- 
tween the Lexington, Mass., corporate head- 
quarters and the Cincinnati area health care 
community. 


Robin E. Jenkins, Att ’82-83 and former senior 
accountant in the GW Comptroller’s Office, is 
the new director of the Financial Management 
Center at the National Association of College 
and University Business Officers. Jenkins moves 
to NACUBO from the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators, where 
she was vice president for finance. 


This year’s Woman of Worth Award was pre- 
sented by Spartanburg (S.C.) Executive Women 
to Katherine F. Jeter, EdD ’81. Jeter is a clinical 
assistant professor of urology at the Medical 
University of South Carolina. A staff affiliate in 
enterostomal therapy at the Spartanburg Re- 
gional Medical Center, she is founder and direc- 
tor of HIP (Help For Incontinent People), Inc. 


A National Science Foundation Doctoral Disser- 
tation Improvement Grant was awarded to Stu- 
art A. Kirsch, BA ’82, to support his field work 
in New Guinea. His research is entitled ‘‘Ritual 
and Magic Among the Yongom of Papua, New 
Guinea.”’ 


Third-year medical student at the Milton S. Her- 
shey Medical Center of Penn State University 
Michael Levin, BS ’83, recently was awarded the 
James E. Beal II Award in Neuroscience for the 
“‘most Outstanding’’ paper in the neurosciences. 
His work was accepted for publication in the 
Journal of Comparative Neurology. 


Marc J. McGee, JD ’82, has joined Pardoe Real 
Estate, Washington, D.C., as a sales manager. 
McGee supervises residential brokerage activities 
of brokers and sales agents in the Spring Valley 
office. 


The Perlmuter Printing Company in Cleveland 
has named a new vice president of marketing. 
Most recently an attorney at the law firm of 
Benesch, Friedlander, Coplan and Aronoff, 
Michael C. Perlmuter, JD ’82, has switched his 
professional attention to printing. 


Maria Rodriguez, BBA ’82, is a new partner at 
Vanguard Communications, a communications 
firm which specializes in public relations, media 
training, communications audits, direct re- 
sponse fundraising and video production. 


Congratulations to John J. Viola, BS °84, a 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute/ National In- 
stitutes of Health Research Scholar. The third- 
year medical student at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege of Thomas Jefferson University was one of 
30 selected from medical schools throughout the 
country. The scholarship, established in 1984 to 
encourage physicians in research and clinical 
practice, annually attracts three hundred student 
applicants. As a recipient, Viola will work for 
nine to 15 months in an NIH laboratory he 
chooses. 


And...what’s your news? Please keep sending 
us your cards, letters and photos; your par- 
ticipation is what makes this column the most 
popular section of GWTimes. Address: 
GWTimes, The George Washington Univer- 
sity, 705 Gelman Library, Washington, D.C. 
20052. 


BRIEF ITEMS OF INTEREST... 


Alumni Bulletin Board 


Did you know that, as alumni of GW, you are en- 
titled to membership in the George Washington 
University Club? A recent survey of a number of 
GW alumni indicated that very few realized that 
this is true. The GW University Club is the re- 
cently renovated, exclusive faculty and staff club 
on the third floor of the Marvin Center, 800 21st 
St., NW. Largely supported by university funds, 
the club charges modest dues for individual 
members—thus allowing the club to offer a wide 
variety of programs and services. For more in- 
formation, or an application for membership, 
visit the club in person or call (202) 994-6160. 


Watch your mailbox for news from Trans Na- 
tional Financial Services about the new GW Sil- 
ver MasterCard, which will be issued free of an 
annual fee for its first year and will carry a $20 
per year fee subsequently. The APR will be 16.9 
percent, and the GW Silver MasterCard will in- 
clude numerous travel benefit options as well. 
Full information soon will be headed your way. 


A survey will be sent this winter to a random 
sample of alumni who received their undergrad- 
uate degrees from GW 5, 10, 15 and 35 years 
ago. The purpose is to obtain alumni views on 
the relationship of their undergraduate edu- 


cation to their experience after graduation, to 
learn more about alumni satisfaction with cur- 
rent occupations and to gather information on 
alumni achievements. Among other benefits ex- 
pected from the survey, the information it pro- 
vides will assist the GW planning office in eval- 
uating undergraduate education. Look for some 
interesting survey results in a later issue of 
GWTimes. 


A new award has been established by the GAA, 
and the floor is now open for nominations! Spe- 
cifically, the new honor is to be known as the 
Community Service Award; it will honor out- 
standing volunteer community service by GW 
alumni. Nominations, including specific per- 
tinent information on the individual’s volunteer 
community service, must be received by April 
20, 1988. Examples of volunteer community 
service include service to public institutions such 
as schools, hospitals or prisons; to youth organi- 
zations such as scouts or 4-H; and to fraternal, 
religious or charitable organizations. Send a let- 
ter of nomination and supporting materials to 
Alumni Service Awards Committee, Communi- 
ty Service Award, Alumni House, GW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20052. Questions? Call (202) 994- 
6435. 
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Alumni Authors 


Eleanor Roosevelt and the Media, which il- 
luminates the symbiotic relationship between the 
first lady and the media, is the work of Maurine 
H. Beasley, PhD ’74, now an associate professor 
in the College of Journalism at the University of 
Maryland. (University of Illinois Press, Cham- 
paign, Ill., 1987) 


Should the first amendment rights accorded to 
the print media be extended to new communica- 
tions technologies? That’s the question you can 
find fully addressed in the new book by M. Joel 
Bolstein, BA ’82, JD ’87, The First Amendment 
in the Information Age: Regulation and the Vid- 
eotex-Teletext Industry. (Media Institute/Free- 
dom of Expression Foundation, Washington, 
D.C., 1987) 


What do U.S. Grant, Samuel L. Clemens, ‘‘Buf- 
falo Bill” Cody, ‘‘Wild Bill’’ Hickock and Jesse 
James have in common? All these famous char- 
acters were active participants in the Civil War in 
and around Jefferson City, Missouri—which 
just happens also to be the home town of Dino 
A. Brugioni, BA ’47, MA ’48. His latest effort, 
The Civil War in Missouri as Seen from the Cap- 
ital City represents Brugioni’s explorations of 
these characters—and others—and the foot- 
prints of the Union and the Confederacy in Mis- 
souri. (Summers Publishing, Jefferson City, 
Mo., 1987) 


In The Mind of the Bible-Believer, Edmund D. 
Cohen, AB ’65, JD ’77, provides a psychological 
analysis of the conservative evangelical Chris- 
tians based on clearly developed psychological 
premises and framework (especially, according 
to one reviewer, in terms of Freud, Jung and 
Goldstein). (Prometheus Books, Buffalo, N.Y., 
1987) 


Edosomwan 


An IBM program manager at the corporation’s 
World Trade Headquarters in New York, John- 
son A, Edsomwan, DSc ’85, has published a new 
textbook that details a concept for the tandem 
management of two functions: Jntegrating Pro- 
ductivity and Quality Management. (Marcel 
Dekker, Inc., New York, 1987) 


Mae Handy Esterline, MA ’68, has been a writer 
and editor for the Ramon Magsaysay Award 
Foundation since 1978, during which time the 
Foundation has published seven volumes of 
biographies of its awardees. With the founda- 
tion’s support, Esterline has updated and rewrit- 
ten for an American readership the biographies 
of nine women— They Changed Their Worlds: 
Nine Women of Asia—from varied national, 
political, religious and cultural backgrounds. 
(University Press of America, Lanham, Md., 
1987) 


Editor of two new directories is William R. Ev- 
inger, BA 65, MA °73: Federal Statistical Direc- 


Alumni Careers: Making the Colonial Connection 


Through the joint efforts of the Alumni Rela- 
tions Office and the Career Services Center, a 
formal structure for networking among GW 
alumni is now in place. 

Known as the Colonial Connection, the serv- 
ice seeks to assist alumni who want to enhance 
the development of their careers through input 
from valuable professional contacts—who just 
happen to be fellow alumni. 

Alumni participate in the connection in two 
ways: as resources for other alumni and/or as 
users of the service, seeking advice and career in- 
formation for themselves. The heart of the sys- 
tem is a computerized database of alumni re- 
sources, which contains information about oc- 
cupations, degrees and companies. The Career 
Services Center maintains the database and ex- 
pands it daily. 

Participants begin by contacting the Career 
Services Center, at which time they are referred 
to a career consultant; this staff member can 
either enter them into the resource database or 
put them in touch with alumni who have the 
background and information appropriate to 


their career or interest area. These alumni 
resources can provide those seeking aid with 
valuable contacts and information on such ques- 
tions as requirements of specific jobs or fields 
and, in some cases, the pros and cons of relo- 
cating to a new geographic area. 

The Colonial Connection grew out of the suc- 
cess of the Career Services Center-sponsored 
School of Government and Business Admini- 
stration Alumni Network, implemented in 1983. 
That network was originally developed to bring 
together students and alumni with an interest in 
business; the new Colonial Connection will have 
the capacity to put all alumni in touch. 

Networking—or connecting—can provide a 
greater understanding of career interests, needed 
skills and employment trends. It also can provide 
the position-referral network so necessary to 
career development in the highly competitive job 
market of the ’80s. For more information, send 
in the coupon or contact the Career Services 
Center [(202) 994-6495] or the Alumni Relations 
Office [(202) 994-6435], George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
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Colonial Connection. 


Name 


Address 


City, State, Zip 


Career Services Center, The George Washington University, 
T-507 Academic Center, Washington, D.C. 20052 


Please send me more information about participating in the 


ee | 


tory: The Guide to Personnel and Data Sources 
(28th ed.) and Directory of Federal Libraries. 
(Oryx Press, Phoenix, Ariz., 1987) 


A biography describing the life of writer, aboli- 
tionist and wife of John C. Fremont is the work 
of Pamela Herr, MA ’71. Jessie Benton Fremont 
attempts to convey what it was like to be gifted, 
ambitious and female in 19th-century America. 
(Franklin Watts, New York, 1987) 


A German/ Dutch area specialist in the Library 
of Congress, Margrit Beran Krewson, MA ’83, is 
the author of three selective bibliographies pro- 
duced last year: The Economies of the German- 
speaking Countries of Europe, The Netherlands, 
and Berlin: 750 Years. (Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C., 1986) 


The latest offering from GW’s namesake, 
George Washington Nordham, BA ’49, is the 
timely George Washington: President of the 
Constitutional Convention. (Adams Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 1987) 


Director of the American Bar Association’s pro- 
ject to celebrate the Constitution’s bicentennial 
is Robert S. Peck, BA ’75 who this year has writ- 
ten one book and edited another. We the Peo- 
ple: The Constitution in American Life was 
written to be the companion volume to the pub- 
lic TV series of the same name broadcast this 
fall. (Harry N. Abrams, New York, 1987) Peck 
also served as editor on To Govern a Changing 
Society: Constitutionalism and the Challenge of 
New Technology. (Smithsonian Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1987) 


Two new books are credited to the authorship of 
Robert M. Schoch, BS/BA ’79: Phylogeny 


Reconstruction in Paleontology (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Co. Inc., New York, 1986) and Sys- 
tematics, Functional Morphology and Macro- 
evolution of the Extinct Mammalian Order 
Taeniodonta. (Peabody Museum of Natural 
History, New Haven, Conn., 1986) 


Eight years in the making, Signs in Judaism is 
the project of Adele K. Shuart, MAE ’82. It is 
seen as the culmination of the National Congress 
of Jewish Deaf’s endeavors to compile and dis- 
seminate the various Judaic signs among the 
Jewish deaf people of America, (Kenneth Roths- 
child, Sloatsburg, N.Y., 1987) 


Alberta Hunter: A Celebration in Blues is the 
new book by Frank C. Taylor, BA ’64. Taylor, 
executive director of the Business Press Educa- 
tional Foundation, met the blues singer in South 
America and returned to the United States with 
her to complete research for this book. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1987) 


Taking the 1979 accident at the Three Mile 
Island nuclear power plant as the transition trig- 
ger in the public’s attitude toward nuclear pow- 
er, aGW alumnus has written a clarifying analy- 
sis of the current state of nuclear policy and law. 
The book is Nuclear Power Transformation, by 
Joseph P. Tomain, JD ’74. (Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, Ind., 1987) 


Washington writer Victor Wartofsky, BA ’63, is 
the author of a new thriller, Prescription for Jus- 
tice, which has as its background the GW cam- 
pus and environs. The hero of Prescription is a 
D.C. homicide detective who investigates some 
strange goings-on on the campus (‘‘pure fiction, 
of course,” says Wartofsky). (Lyle Stuart, Inc., 
Secaucus, N.J., 1987) 


Alumni Artists 


CRY « 


Ruth Herman Cohen, BAE ’60, has been 
teaching art for the Philadelphia Archdiocese 
Adult Program, Abington Art Center and the 
David Neuman Center in Philadelphia. She also 
designed a prize-winning float for the Israeli Day 
Parade. 


This summer Virginia Gov. Gerald Baliles pre- 
sented the 1987 Virginia Prize for the Visual Arts 
to Joseph Detwiler, MFA ’82. Detwiler’s 
ceramic work has been exhibited at such mu- 
seums as the American Craft Museum in New 
York and the Smithsonian’s Renwick Gallery in 
Washington. 


New York City’s Shippee Gallery was the scene 
of a show earlier this year of new paintings by 
Judith Nulty, MFA ’73. The exhibition was part 
of the gallery’s eight-part series on contem- 
porary American art. 


Detwiler, left, and 
Cohen, below 


Bob Tiemann, MFA 70, exhibited paintings this 
summer at The Greater Reston Arts Center in 
Virginia. 


Nuong Van-Dinh Tran, MFA ’82, participated 
in two Washington exhibitions recently: the 
“Collectors Draw Exhibit & Sale” at the New 
Art Center and the “New Talent, New Space 
Show” at the Printmakers Gallery. 


Throughout 1987, Indian dancer Sharron 
Weiner, MA ’76, will be in residence in New 
Delhi, collaborating with ethnomusicologist 
Robert Gottleib on a series of documentary films 
on Kathak dance. During this time, as a Ful- 
bright award recipient, she will conduct research 
and be affiliated with the Kathak Kendra and ad- 
vised by Kathak exponent Shri Birju Maharaj. 
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All in the Family 


Among the many GW graduates employed by 
the central office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, three participants in GW’s master of 
public administration degree program recently 
visited Administrator of Veterans Affairs 


Thomas K. Turnage, MS ’65 (seated) in VA 
headquarters. Standing behind the VA chief, 
from left, are William Diehl, a current MPA 
candidate, Penny Thompson, MPA ’87, and 
Ronald Walters, MPA ’86. 


CATALOG 


GW ALUMNI 
MAIL ORDER 


(please print clearly) 
Name 
Address 


City. State, Zip 


AVAILABLE: seas 
202-994-6870 


CALL OR RETURN 
THIS COUPON TO: 


The George Washington University 
2110 Eye Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20052 


Please send me a free copy of the new 
brochure of items available from the 
GW bookstore 


Street or Rural Route Number 


The George Washington 


Before It’s Too Late... Some 1987 Tax and Gift Tips 


Because of the Tax Reform Act of 1986, careful 
year-end tax and gift planning may be more dif- 
ficult this year. However, such planning may 
also be more important and more rewarding 
than ever. Our country’s newest tax law is very 
different from all prior tax laws. Indeed, in the 
minds of many knowledgeable people, it is prob- 
ably the most revolutionary and far-reaching tax 
law ever enacted by Congress. 

Under the new tax law, 1987 is a transition 
year. The new tax rates and other important 
changes are being phased in—some provisions 
become effective this year and the rest in 1988. 

As part of your year-end tax and gift plan- 
ning, here are some aspects and ramifications of 
the new tax law that may be significant and prof- 
itable: 


Lower Tax Rates 


The year 1988 will see lower tax rates than we 
have this year. The historically low tax rates are 
the most publicized aspect of our new tax law. In 
fact, the new rates are the lowest federal income 
tax rates since 1931. However, the new rates will 
not be fully effective until 1988. This transition 
year has five tax rates (from 15 percent to 38.5 
percent) compared with two rates next year (15 
percent and 28 percent). For example, if your 
taxable income is about $50,000, your top tax 
rate this year will be 35 percent. In 1988, with the 
same income, your top tax rate will be only 28 


percent. 


1987 Income Deferral 


Plan now to defer part of your 1987 income. Be- 
cause tax rates will be substantially lower in 
1988, for each $1,000 of income you are able to 
defer until next year, you can probably save $70 
in federal income taxes. Some income deferral 
ideas would include: 

—Defer the receipt of business income by not 
sending out bills in December. 

—Employed persons can sometimes arrange to 
have a bonus or commission paid in January 
rather than December. 

—In some cases, CDs or Treasury Bonds can be 
used to defer the receipt of investment income 
until 1988. 


1987 Itemized Deductions 


Make an effort to increase your 1987 itemized 
deductions. Gaining a tax deduction in 1987, in- 
stead of 1988, brings exactly the same tax re- 
wards as a deferral of income. 

There are many opportunities to build your 
1987 itemized deductions, but action before 
year’s end is important. In almost every case, the 
year of payment determines the year of the 
deduction. For example, if you can arrange to 
pay a $2,000 deductible expense before year’s 
end, you will probably save an additional $140 in 
income taxes. Also, you will enjoy the tax sav- 
ings One year sooner. 

Take action only after you have studied the 
new tax law. Your year-end planning could be 
affected by such changes as an increase in the 
minimum the taxpayer must pay before a deduc- 
tion is allowable for medical expenses and 
miscellaneous expenses. It would be wise to pay 
as much as possible this year of your interest 
liabilities, state income taxes and real property 
taxes. 


Charitable Gifts 


Since charitable giving is discretionary giving, if 
one itemizes one’s deductions, gifts made in 1987 
will produce a larger charitable contribution 
deduction than the same gift deferred until 1988. 
For example, a gift of $5,000 made before 1987’s 
end may save $1,750 in taxes, whereas the same 
gift made in January 1988 would save $1,400—a 
difference of $350 in tax savings by making the 
gift this year. 


1987 Capital Gains and Losses 


In planning your capital gains and losses, the 
basic tax philosophy of deferring income until 
1988 is not necessarily applicable. Good plan- 
ning may, in fact, dictate that steps be taken to 
make some capital gains taxable this year. 

Both long-term and short-term capital gains 
are now taxable as ordinary income with a top 
rate of 28 percent on long-term gains that are 
recognized this year. Even though general tax 
rates will drop next year, for persons with 
substantial taxable income, the tax on a long- 
term gain can increase from 28 percent to 33 per- 
cent. 


If you benefited from this year’s bull market, 
before year’s end take the time to carefully 
review the new capital gains tax rules and your 
own gains and losses. 


Fund Your Charitable Gifts with 
Appreciated Securities 


You can gain a double tax benefit by funding 
your 1987 charitable gifts with appreciated 
securities. The full value of the stocks or bonds 
you give to a qualified charity will be tax- 
deductible on your 1987 tax return—assuming 
you have held them for at least 6 months. And 
you will avoid paying a tax on the appreciation in 
the value of the securities. 

For example, Mr. Swanson owns stock he 
bought for $1,000 that is now worth $4,000. He 
intends to give the stock to the university before 
the end of the year. Because he considers the 
stock a good investment, Mr. Swanson will im- 
mediately buy back the same stock on the open 
market. In his 35 percent tax bracket, Mr. Swan- 
son’s gift will reduce his 1987 federal income tax 
by $1,400. Because he has a new ‘‘cost basis’’ for 
the stock, the gift and purchase will save about 


$1,000 in capital gains taxes when the stock is 
eventually sold. The real after-tax cost of Mr. 
Swanson’s generous gift of $4,000 is only about 
$1,600. 


Contribute to Your IRA for 1987 


If you have not been an active participant in a 
qualified retirement plan during the year or if 
your 1987 adjusted gross income will be less than 
$50,000 (for married couples filing a joint re- 
turn), you should make a maximum 1987 IRA 
contribution. If you meet one of these tests, your 
contribution will be fully or partially tax-de- 
ductible. 

Even if you are an active participant in a qual- 
ified retirement plan or your 1987 adjusted gross 
income will be more than $50,000 (married, fil- 
ing jointly)—which means that your 1987 IRA 
contribution will not be deductible—an IRA can 
still be a fine shelter against future taxes on in- 
vestment income and gains. 


Check Your Dependency Exemptions 


Making sure you qualify for dependency ex- 
emptions can be more important than ever be- 
fore. This year, the exemption for each depend- 
ent is $1,900—almost double the previous ex- 
emption. To qualify for this increased exemp- 
tion, you must provide over half of the depend- 
ent’s support during 1987. 

Keep in mind that a dependent child can no 
longer claim a personal dependency exemption. 
Even the standard deduction may not be fully 
available to a minor child. 

If you are 65 or older, remember that the dou- 
ble exemption previously allowed a taxpayer 
over age 65 has been repealed. In its place, you 
will have a significantly larger standard deduc- 
tion—but the standard deduction can adversely 
offset your itemized deductions. 

If you wish to consider a year-end gift and 
have questions about the tax and gift-planning 
aspects, please call or write the Director of 
Planned Giving, Development Office, GW, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 994-8715. 


(This article was based upon a booklet entitled 
“A Guide to 1987 Tax and Gift Planning, ” pub- 
lished by Endowment Development Services, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana.) 
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In Memoriam 


George Beveridge Jr., Att °41, Feb. 14, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Paul R. Biggs, JD ’38, Jan. 30, 1986, 
Milwaukie, Ore. 


James Strouse Campbell, LLB ’49, Jan. 28, 
Pinehurst, N.C. 


Jeffie R. Cannon, CGS ’66, March 5, Warner 
Robins, Ga. 


Raymond Kit Carson, JD ’40, Feb. 17, 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Amy H. Chappell, BA ’39, Oct. 19, 1986, 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Gale T. Cummings, LLB ’28, Oct. 23, 1986, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cora Anne Cunningham, MA ’68, Jan. 14, 
Washington, D.C. 


Gordon W. Crozier, LLB ’39, Jan. 2, Hillcrest 
Heights, Md. 


Edward F. Davis, BS ’35, Jan. 11, Alexandria, 
Va. 


Sayde Jane Davis, BA ’47, JD °49, Feb. 5, 
Natanya, Israel 


Theodore A. Fetter, JD 42, Feb. 20, 
Arlington, Va. 


Wilbur S. Finch, LLB ’21, Feb. 15, Harwood, 
Md. 


Jack L. Folstein, LLB ’35, Feb. 25, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Bernard Fonoroff, BS ’39, Jan. 12, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 


Edward G. Foxley, LLB ’37, July 20, 1986, 
St. George, Utah 


Robert U. Geib Jr., LLB 730, Jan. 16, Vienna, 
Va. 


John Paul Gibson, MD ’29, Oct. 3, 1986, 
Abilene, Texas 


Harry W. F. Glemser, LLB ’34, Feb. 20, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Michael Green, MFA ’76, Feb. 5, Washington, 
DiC. 

Charlotte A. Hankin, LLB ’24, March 24, 
Washington, D.C. 

Robynne L. Harrington, MAT ’75, Jan. 10, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Diana Hines Heard, MA ’63, Feb. 3, 
Gaithersburg, Md. 


Jasper T. Hiers III, LLB ’50, Feb. 18, 
Charleston, S.C. 


Albert C. Hodgson, JD 63, Sept. 23, 1986, 
Roanoke, Va. 


Girard Reuel Jetton, LLB ’28, Feb. 24, 
Findlay, Ohio 


Joseph Alexander Kaufmann, BA ’26, 
LLB ’28, Feb. 21, Washington, D.C. 


John A. Koch, JD ’61, Feb. 19, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


Virginia D. Korte, MAE ’51, Jan. 8, Paris, 
Texas 


Howard G. Kulp Jr., BA ’29, LLB ’31, Feb. 
27, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Roberta S. Lehman, BS ’43, Jan. 10, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lothar Michaelis, JD ’41, Nov. 13, 1986, 
Hollywood, Fla. 


Jean Ernest Paquin, MD ’42, Jan. 31, 
Washington, D.C. 


Melville Fuller Peters, MA ’25, Jan. 5, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


William T. Pryse, LLB ’33, Feb. 16, Sun City, 
Ariz. 


Denton H. Reed, LLB ’32, Jan. 17, 
Annandale, Va. 


Mary Evelyn Rhoads, MAE ’43, Dec. 30, 
Frederick, Md. 


Roman P. Shantz, LLM ’55, Aug. 27, 1986, 
Mission Viejo, Calif. 


John Frederick Sencindiver, BS °54, Feb. 20, 
Washington, D.C. 


Joseph R. Sesso, JD ’33, Jan. 22, Kensington, 
Md. 


Le Roy Southmayd Jr., LLB ’48, Jan. 31, 
Springfield, Va. 


John R. Stark, JD ’52, March 26, 
Washington, D.C. 


Shirley A. Stetson, BA 48, Jan. 31, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Burr S. Stottle, LLB ’13, Nov. 2, 1986, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Alfred W. Vibber, JD ’34, Dec. 4, 1986, 
Williamsburg, Va. 


Helen J. Wilbur, LLB ’62, March 3, 
Arlington, Va. 


Lorena E. Wilcox, MAE ’41, Jan. 6, Lodi, 
Calif. 


John Sumner Wood, JD ’33, Jan. 29, 
Frederick, Md. 


Rae Timmons Wood, LLB ’50, Jan. 9, 
Leesburg, Fla. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


William F. Dismer Jr., BA °31, 1960-63 GW 
sports information director, Feb. 3, 
Washington, D.C. 


Walter J. Friedman, retired GW heating /air 
conditioning department employee, May 7, 
Falls Church, Va. 


Professor of Psychology Malcolm L. Meltzer, 
July 19, Washington, D.C. 


Professor Emeritus of Speech Edwin L. 
Stevens, May 10, Washington, D.C. 


Honorary Trustee 
George Butler Dies 


George A. Butler, an Honorary Trustee of The 
George Washington University since 1975, died 
May 19 in Houston, Texas. Mr. Butler was 
born in 1899 in Estherville, lowa, and edu- 
cated at the University of lowa as an under- 
graduate. He received his LLB from GW’s Na- 
tional Law Center in 1925. In 1941 he founded 
the law firm of Butler & Binion, and in 1965 
he founded the Houston Corporation, a hold- 
ing company with investments primarily in 
financial institutions, real estate and ranching. 
He held the position of chairman of the board 
there until the time of his death. Mr. Butler 
held numerous other board memberships and 
was very active in civic and charitable ac- 
tivities. 
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Fall Convocation Hosts City Leaders 


Colonials Scoreboard 


1987-88 Basketball Preview 


Looking ahead to the coming season, GW’s 
third-year men’s basketball coach John Kuester 
has lost three of his top four scorers from last 
year’s 10-19 team, but Kuester feels his team 
will, nevertheless, be better. Kuester has nine let- 
termen returning, a group headed by 6-4 senior 
guard Gerald Jackson, the team’s leading scorer 
a year ago with a 13.7 points per game average. 

Kuester believes the key to GW’s success will 
lie in the development of 6-3 sophomore guard 
Ellis McKennie, 6-6 sophomore forward Mike 
Jones, 6-6 junior forward Brian Royal and 6-9 
junior center Max Blank. The return of 6-3 
senior point guard Joe Dooley—who missed 11 
games with an injury last season—will be a plus, 
as will the addition of two players who were red- 
shirted as freshmen. 

The coach also is high on two newcomers— 
6-6 forward Glen Sitney and 5-11 point guard 
Ricardo Smith. Sitney is a two-time Washing- 
ton, D.C., All-Metropolitan who averaged 22.4 
points and 12 rebounds as a senior in a Beltsville, 
Md., high school; Smith averaged 10 points and 
7 assists on Fork Union (Va.) Military 
Academy’s unbeaten (29-0) team. Kuester calls 
them both fine prospects, and, although he’s not 
predicting championships yet, says, ‘‘I think the 
next two years will be pivotal to our program. 


We hope to see progress and better basketball 
played this coming season.” 

Meanwhile, women’s Head Coach Linda 
Makowski goes into her second year at the GW 
helm amid forecasts of a strong campaign. 
Under her leadership last season, GW turned in 
its best performance in six years—putting 
together a 16-12 overall mark that included nine 
conference wins and a tie for fourth place in the 
Atlantic Ten standings. A similar improvement 
in performance this season might be more dif- 
ficult, however; Makowski knows that leaps up 
the top half of the conference ladder are tougher 
than those on the bottom half. 

Gone from the 1986-87 squad are six seniors, 
including point guard Julie Brown, who aver- 
aged 8.8 points and 3.8 assists per game. Either 
senior Ann Male or sophomore Karin Vadelund 
could replace Brown. Seniors Kas Allen and 
Gloria Murphy, because of this year’s increased 
squad depth, should have more opportunities 
than ever to face the basket and take advantage 
of their quickness. 

Seven newcomers are expected to provide 
greater fire-power to the offense. Among these, 
hopes are high for strong contributions by 
freshman guards Ginny Doyle and Anne Riley. 

The Lady Colonials will open their 1987-88 
campaign at the University of Maryland—a 
team that has held the premier position of the 
top women’s basketball team in the Washington 
area for a decade. It’s a position toward which 
Makowski’s squad aspires. Stay tuned.... 
—Rhea Farberman and Doug Gould contrib- 
uted to this report. 


At the GW Opening Convocation September 
11—which celebrated the uni versity’s close 


connection with the city—two city government 
officials who are also GW alumni were among 


the honored guests. Pictured above with GAA 


President John Manning, BSE ’67, JD ’71, 
(right): D.C. City Council Chairman David A. 
Clarke, BA ’65, and D.C. School Superinten- 
dent Floretta Dukes McKenzie, EdD ’85. 
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DECEMBER 


10 

“Halperin Collection of Biblical Prints,” 
through Jan. 7 at Dimock Gallery; 
information, 994-7091 


JANUARY 1988 


14 
“Winter MFA Thesis Candidate Show,” 
through Feb. 4 at Dimock Gallery; 


reception Jan. 13, 5-7 pm, at the Gallery; 


information, 994-7091 


24 

Columbian College alumni reception 
honoring Red Auerbach and other 
basketball alumni; Smith Center; 
information, 994-6130 


FEBRUARY 


5 

GW Chamber Choir’s ‘‘ Valentine 
Soiree,” Catherine Pickar, Conductor, 
B-120 Academic Center, 8 pm, $3; 
information, 994-6245 


11 

GW ‘‘Fine Arts Faculty Show’’ of works 
by full-time faculty, through March 11, 
Dimock Gallery; reception Feb. 10, 

5-7 pm, at the Gallery; information, 
994-7091 


18-21 

“The Hostage” by Brendan Behan, 
Dept. of Theatre and Dance production, 
Marvin Theatre through Feb. 21; Feb. 
18-20 at 8 pm; Feb. 21 at 2 pm; ticket 
prices, other information, 994-8072 


Columbian College Alumni Association 
Capitol Hill reception; information, 
994-6130 


28 

GW Orchestra Concert, William Wright, 
Conductor, Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, free; 
information, 994-6245 


MARCH 


29 
Faculty Recital: Ann-Myongsook Lee, 
soprano, Stephen Wellman, baritone, 


| Francis Conlon, pianist, William Wright, 
| clarinetist; Marvin Theatre, 8 pm; tickets 
| required; information, 994-6245 


7 
GW Faculty Trio: Mary Findley, 
violinist, Marilyn Garst, pianist, Keith 
Fleming, cellist; Marvin Theatre, 8 pm; 


| tickets required; information, 994-6245 


17 
“Michael Green: Posthumous Art 
Show,” through March 30 in Dimock 


| information, 994-7091 


| 20 


| Parsifal; information, 994-6130 


| information, 994-6245 


28 


| required; information, 994-6245 


O’Brien, 994-4982. 


Gallery; reception March 16, 5-7 pm; 


times, dates: 994-6496. 


Master’s Piano Recital: Yu-Ok Kim, 
Marvin Theatre, 3 pm, free; 
information, 994-6245 


lecture by Dr. James King on Wagner’s 


25, 27 

GW Opera Theatre, Muriel von Villas, 
artistic director, Francis Conlon, music 
director; Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, March 
25, 2 pm, March 27; tickets required; 


| also is available. 


i Mail to: 


714 Twenty-first St., NW, Washington, DC 20052 
Please send me: 


armchair(s), black 
armchair(s), walnut-stained 
rocker(s) 


Enclosed is my check for $. 


Name 


GW Faculty Jazz Combo: Cheyney 
Thomas, bassist, Paul Edgar, drums, 
John Albertson, guitarist, James Levy, 
pianist; Marvin Theatre, 8 pm; tickets 


The Center for Career Education and 
| Workshops (CCEW) offers a variety of 
career certificate programs, computer 
workshops, professional development 
programs, test review courses, and 
counseling services. Information: Room 
T-410 Academic Center, 994-7036. | 


The GW section of Toastmasters meets 
on the first and third Wednesdays of 
every month from 12:15 to 1:15 pm in 
the Marvin Center; information, 


The Career Services Center offers pro- 
grams to assist students and alumni in 
developing effective career decisions and 
job search strategies, including: “‘How to 
Make Career Decisions,” ‘Letters and 
Resumes,” ‘‘Job Search Strategy” and 
“Effective Interviewing.” A new video 
guide to Career Services is also now 
available. All programs are held in the 
Center (T-507 Academic Center) and re- 
quire prior sign-up; information on 


The Speech and Hearing Center offers a 
| full range of speech, language and hear- 
ing services for all ages. The Center 
operates five clinics—in developmental 
24 articulation and language, audiology, 

| Columbian College Alumni Association neuro-communicative disorders, speech 
fluency disorders and voice and reson- 
ance disorders—that offer evaluation 9 
and treatment. Individual and family 


counseling for communicative disorders | American Law Schools, Fontainebleau 


Alumni Chairs, Alumni House, The George Washington University 


made payable to 


the GW Alumni Association. | understand that delivery 
charges are extra and must be paid upon chairs’ delivery. 


| topics) of groups and workshops for 

| students; open to alumni on a space- 

| available basis. Also available to alumni, 
| at reduced fees, is the Center’s vocation- 
| al assessment and career counseling 

| program. The Center also offers the 

| Millers Analogies Test each Wednesday 


weeks in advance are required; infor- 
| mation about all Center programs, 


994-6550. 
FEBRUARY 


1 

Career Week ’88, for students and 
alumni, sponsored through Feb. 5 by the 
| Career Services Center; Marvin Center; 
information, 994-6496 


Sharon 
| The Office of Continuing Medical 4 
Education offers seminars to medical 

| alumni and others. Upcoming this 

| winter: ‘‘Topics in Gastroenterology,” 

|ıFeb. 7-13; “Advances in Internal 

Medicine,” Feb. 14-20; “Emergency 

Medicine: Pitfalls & Pearls,” Feb. 21-27; 

“New Topics in Internal Medicine,” 

Feb. 21-27; and ‘‘The AIDS Epidemic: 

Implications for the Practice of 

Medicine,” Feb. 27-March 5. Informa- 

tion, 994-4285 


| Information: 
Law Alumni Office, 
(202) 994-6420 


JANUARY = 


Cocktail reception, Association of 


| Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


During the fall and spring semesters the 29 
Counseling Center offers a Personal 
Development Series (on a variety of 


Luncheon, New York State Bar Meeting, 
New York City (place to be announced) 


> 
. . 
Alumni Chairs 
The General Alumni Association has three chair Orders must be accompanied by full payment; 
offerings: the traditional black and gold armchair chairs will be delivered anywhere in the continental 
with cherry arms, the black and gold rocker and a United States. Delivery charges are extra and must 
walnut-stained version of the captain's chair. The be paid in cash upon delivery. 
latter is a recently added item which offers an alter- 
native to the traditional black chair. Please note that delivery time is 8-12 weeks. 
Call (202) 994-6435 for information. 
Chairs now are $145 each. This price will remain in 
effect through December 1987. 
Pe eS ee e oe ye 


Degree/Year b = 


Street 


Daytime telephone ( ) 


Fall87 15 


at 12:30 pm; fee $30. Reservations two mu 


Alumni¢éaiendar 


On-Campus Events 


First Wednesday Lectures currently 
planned for the Marvin Center Continen- 
| tal Room, include: Jan. 13, GW Professor 
| Of Psychiatry and Public Policy Jerrold 

| Post speaking on the ‘‘mind of the ter- 
rorist’’; Feb. 3, GW Professor of 

| Anthropology Robert L. Humphrey Jr. 
speaking on Mexico and the Mayas; 

| March 3, Ambassador of the Arab 

| Republic of Egypt El Sayed Abdel Rauf 
El-Reedy; and April 6, GW Professor of 
History William H. Becker speaking on 

| “merger mania.” Full details of all lec- 

| tures are available from Alumni House. 
And, why not have dinner first at the GW 
University Club? Reservations are avail- 
able for alumni and guests; call the club at 
least two days in advance (994-6610); for 
lecture reservations, call Alumni House 
(994-6435) at least one day in advance: 


Feb. 18-21—The Hostage 

The new GW Department of Theatre and 

Dance invites alumni to its production of 

| a drama with a timely, contemporary 

| theme. Brendan Behan’s play is set in 

Northern Ireland and focuses on the tak- 

| ing Of a British soldier as hostage. Perfor- 
mances will be in the Marvin Theatre, at 8 

} pm on Feb. 18-20 and at 2 pm on Feb. 21. 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 


Address Correction Requested 


Off-Campus Events 


Alumni Tours 

Among the upcoming very special tours 
planned for GW alumni are the follow- 
ing: June 15-27, 1988: Italy and the 
Swiss Alps (cost approximately $2,999, 
from New York); July 26-August 8, 1988: 
the Bavarian Passage (cost approximate- 
ly $2,695); and September 5-19, 1988: a 
Danube River Adventure (cost approx- 
imately $3,099, from New York). The 
tours fill up well in advance, so early 
reservations are advised. Full informa- 
tion is available from Alumni House, 
(202) 994-6435. 
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